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The Lords and the Budget . DAVID LLOYD-GEORGE 
An Embroidered Binding (Poem) . F. F. SHERMAN 
The Year’s Holiday Books . . . W. G. BOWDOIN 
Juvenile Christmas Books . . MONTROSE J. MOSES 
The Charm of the Print . FRANK WEITENKAMPF 
Books and Booksellers of Russia . IVAN NARODNY 
Three Van Dycks . . . . KNOEDLER GALLERY 
The Reorganization of the Navy . PARK BENJAMIN 
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GREATEST OFFER IN REAL ESTATE HISTORY 


NEW YORK CIrTry LOTS 
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= 
NEW YORK CITY 


is made up of five Boroughs 


MANHATTAN BRONX 
BROOKLYN QUEENS 
RICHMOND 


SOUTH NEW YORK 


is in the Borough of Richmond 
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NEW YORK REAL ESTATE WILL MAKE MORE MONEY FOR ITS OWNERS THAN ALL 
THE GOLD MINES IN THE WORLD COMBINED 
HERE seems to be a sort of magic about the ownership of New York City real estate. In no 
other city are values so high—nowhere else are they advancing so fast. 

New York City real estate increases in value according to the growth of population. Each year 
we add a city as big as Denver or Toledo; each five years as big as St. Louis or Boston. New York 
is at the gateway of.the continent—Staten Island is at the gateway of New York. No one questions 
the desirability of owning New York City real estate. To buy and hold is to amass wealth—if you 
buy right. 

“Buy cheap jand near dear land” is the maxim of the shrewdest investors. The dearest land in 
the country is at Wall Street and Broadway. The cheapest land in New York City, distance, im- 
provements and transportation considered, is on Staten Island—almost in sight of the Battery—at 
South New York. $5 starts you, and the balance can be paid in easy monthly payments of $5 and 
upwards. 7). 

The Staten Island movement has only just begun. Wé£ll you g<t aboard now, or wait? 

Now, wu ven down and give ws a chance of telling you our story? It 
won't take long and it will be interesting. We will send you some astonishing 
facts about New York and its marvelous growth that will interest you. You don’t UNPARALLELLED i 
object to getting this, do you? All right. Sit right down now—not to-morrow— 


to-morrow ruined Napoleon. To-day—now—this minute. A pen full of ink—a postal 
while? Remem- MO NE Y BA C K 


card—a minute’s time—may bring you a fortune. Isn’t it worth 














ber, our offer also carries a free deed in case of death, high-class improvements free, 
a free round trip (railroad fare) to New York—east’ of Chicago or like distance 4 OFFER oe 
(not exceeding $36). - = 
1 Send us your name to-day for full particulars, or 
sbould you feel disposed, it may be well to get best Come to New York at any 
OUR REFERENCES choice by sending us the first payment of $5 upon the time within @# year after you 
distinct .understanding that if you are not satisfied purchase; visit ‘our properties: jf 
Bradstreet’s. Dun’s, or with our selection, we will return your $5. keep what you have if you think 
any commerciak agency, it is the best bargain in our 
National Bank, trust wooD HARMON & CO $10,000,000 holdings; change to 
company or newspaper e bd any other lot if you will, or £0 
with whom we Fave done to our cashier’s desk and get 
business, Dept. AL-6 261 Broadway, New York Back every dollar you have paid 
us. We would prefer to have 








you a good friend and not a 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFERING gg fT gaaae 
WE WILL ALLOW ASPECIAL CHRISTMAS CREDIT OF $5.00 PER LOT This offer applies to all pur. 
to all who answer this advertisement before December 25th and a a ae Oo 


ultimately purchase South New York Property. 
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The Macmillan Company’s Holiday Books 





ILLUSTRATED BOOKS OF TRAVEL 


‘wo 
e 7 . A 
Dr. Sven Hedin’s Trans-Himalaya:2:., 
Relates the most adventurous travels of re- 2 slates” 
cent ears, describing a journey which“ 1 
yielded more valuable results to science than * CO/or, 


any other of modern times. A thrilling ex: etc. 


record of courage and resource. 7-50 net. 


Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell’s Labrador ciots, 
THE COUNTRY AND THE PEOPLE illus., 


- 
The book makes every reader eager to see $2-25 el; 
this unknown country which Dr. Grenfell Postpaid, 
has found so tremendously fascinating. $2.39 


. . 5 
William E. Carson’s Mexico 

THE WONDERLAND OF THE SOUTH Cloth, 
A most readable account of the vivid con- 
trasts in climate, in racial character, 
stages of civilization,which make the life 
of our southern neighbor so brilliantly inter- $2.39 
esting. 


ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTION, ETC. 


J.C.Van Dyke's The New New York 2n'“*” 


Illustrated by JoserH PENNELL colors. 


The most beautiful illustrated book of the Boxed, 
year to any one interested in New York, in : 
its picturesque contrasts and in the human Postpaid, 
tide in its streets. $4.22 


Mr. Jacob A. Riis’s The Old Town iz, 


Every reader finds himeeif sharing in the #/*S- 7 
pleasure of ‘‘being a boy again’’ in one of $2.00 er; 
the quaintest, friendliest, most interesting 225tpatd, 
historic towns of Denmark. The sympa- $?-J4 
thetic drawings are by W. T. Benda. 


Dr. Percival Lowell’s new boor poe 
The Evolution of Worlds illus., 


Gives cne an almost tense realization of the 7-59; ‘d 
mighty sweep of an eternal creation and de- 2°Stpatd, 
struction of worlds, so lucidly does he de- $2-73 
scribe the process as we now know it. 


Col. J. Hi. Patterson’s absorbing book Cloth, 
In the Grip of the Nyika $2.00 


$2.00 net ; 


Is the best book of the year for the lover of Postpaid, 
sport. By the author of that remarkable $2.15 
work, ‘‘The Man-Eaters of Tsavo."’ 


. . , 
Miss Jessio H. Bancroft’s Games  $2*" 
for the Playground, Home and School 1.50 net ; 
No book so complete and so useful in its postpaid, 
highly important field has ever been issued. $1.67 


BOOKS ON RELIGION AND ETHICS 


Dr. Lyman Abbott’s The Temple  ciots, 


Is a companion volume to “The Other $/.25 net; 
Room,’’ of which some nine or more edi- postpaid, 
tions have been called for. $1.35 


Dr. F. @. Peabody’s The Approach ciotn, 


to the Social Question po erg 


I ae .clear introduction to social $1.35 
ethics. 


Dr. R. F. Horton’s 


Cloth, 
$1.50 net ; 
y the author of “Inspiration and the postpaid, 
Bible,”’ ete. $1.61 


Great Issues 


$4.00 net ; 





NEW BOOKS OF HISTORY AND POLITICS 
Dr. James Ford Rhodes’s new volume ith, 


. * vo, 
Historical Essays $2.25; 
An exceptionally interesting discussion by a postpaid, 
master historian of his own field in litera- $2.40 
ture and of other eminent writers in it. 


Mr. Herbert Croly’s incisive new book Cloth 
- * + . otn, 
The Promise of American Life = $2.00 ner; 


In a striking analysis of the forces ‘influen- Postpaid, 
cing our development, both material and $2.14 
personal. A book of permanent importance. 


NEW FICTION 
E. B. Dewing’s Other People’s Houses second 


e 
“Unusual in its penetration and power. . . . @ditton 
Worthy « place beside the best fiction writ- Cloth, 
ten anywhere to-day,’’ says the critics. $1.50 


Miss Zona Gale’s 
Friendship Village Love Stories 


Its frieads are already made; and its place is Cloth, 
‘‘on the shelf with those books one means ?7- 
never to part from,’’ beside her ‘‘The Loves 

of Pelleas and Btarre.’’ 


Mr. Charles Major’s new novel 
A Gentle Knight of Old Brandenburg cio, 


Mr. Major can always be counted upon for illus., 
such a romantic love story as all sounu $7.50 
hearts enjoy,—and here he has added a 
thread of irresistible humor. 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s tos: novei 
Stradella (IMtustrated) $'on” 


Is also one of his best; an Old World story 
of young love and adventure. 


NEW VOLUMES OF ART, POETRY, &c. 
The Freach Pastellists of the 
Eighteenth Ceatury 


Their Lives, their Times and their Art, and 40 tlus., 
their Significance. By Haldane MacFall, in colors 


Mr. Krehbiel’s A Book of Operas 


By the musical editor of the “New York 7 ara 
Tribune.’’ Each of his chapters so deals ' wS-, , 
witb the story, music and presentation of a >/-75 "et; 
given opera as to make the book indispens- Postpaid, 
able to opera goers. $1.87 


Poems »y Percy MacKaye Cloth, 
A collection including the ballad ‘Ticonder- $/-25 "¢¢; 
oga’’ and other recert poems by the author Postpaid, 
of ‘‘The Canterbury Pilgrims,’’ etc. $1.34 


Justice Wendell P. Stafford’s oat 
Dorian Days iia 


Is a notable volume of gracetul verses by Postpaid, 
the eminent Justice of the Supreme Court of $1.32 
the District of Columbia. 


Rey. A. J. Church’s nev voor 
The Faery Queen for Boys and Girls 


Is a retelling of Spenser’s stories after the $ loth, 
manner of S exceedingly popular ‘The illus., 
Odyssey for ys and Girls’ and similar $7.50 
books. Illustrated in colors. 


IN EVERY CHRISTMAS PARCEL BE SURE TO INCLUDE A COPy OF 


Cloth, ° ° ? 
decorated, Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie’s charming 


His Introduction is the ideal essay to read by the Christmas fire; the extracts included, the decora- 
tions by GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS and the iilustrations reproduced from famous paintings, 


$1.25 net; 
postpaid, 


The Book of Christmas 


$1.35 the whole contents, indeed, are all redolent of the true old associations of Yule. 





Published 


“by THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 5th Ave. 
New York 
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The Best Holiday Books 


THE GREAT NOVEL OF THE YEAR 


JOHN MARVEL, ASSISTANT 


By THOMAS NELSON PAGE 


Illustrated, $1.50 





“It teems with sentiment, humor, pathos, and with passages 
calculated to arrest the attention and impress the mind.”—Rich- 
mond Times Dispatch. 


“Such a novel leaves a pleasant taste in the mouth. It is well 
worth reading in every way.”—Providence Journal. 











The Most Beautiful Children’s Book of the Year 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 
Edited by Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora A. Smith. 
Superbly Illustrated in Color by Maxfield Parrish. 


“A notable addition to the Children’s Classics.”—Chicago News. 





The Most Important Memoirs of the Year 


HOME LETTERS OF GENERAL SHERMAN 
Edited by M. A. DeWolf Howe. $2.00 net, postpaid $2.20 
“No one can read them without being conscious of electrical contact with a nature of exceptional strength 


and contagious energy. The war-time correspondence is truly thrilling, though concluded in the cool, measured 
language characteristic of the great general.”—The Outlook. ‘ 





A Great Work on Natural History 


LIFE HISTORIES OF NORTHERN ANIMALS 


By Ernest Thompson Seton. 2 vols., $18.00 net, express extra 


“He has done for our mammals what Audubon did for our birds and he has done it better.”—F. M. 
Chapman. 





The Most Important Essays of the Year 


By W. C. Brownell. $1.50 net, postpaid $1.65 
“Apart from the always delightful suggestive gleaming in phrase and word, the reader gains a fine sense 
of the critic’s perspective, its range, its accuracy, its evolution, for wise and multiform observation. It is 


of no slight importance that these writers should be weighed in the balance held by a hand so strong and 
delicate.”—Editorial in New York Times Review. 





The Best Book for any Musician or Lover of Music of the Year 


SUCCESS IN MUSIC and HOW IT IS WON 
By Henry T. Finck. $2.00 net, postpaid $2.20 
With a Chapter by Paderewski 


“In this inspiring, helpful and most entertaining book he points the road to 
success to every young person with genuine musical talent.”—Boston Globe. 





The Best Drawings of the Year 


CITY PEOPLE 


By James Montgomery Flagg. $3.50 net, express extra 


— “One of the most artistic picture books ever published in this country and 


Copyright 1908 by a study of society which makes us all think.”—Rochester Post-Express. 
Life Publishing Company 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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The Atlantic Monthly: 1910 





THE LETTERS OF LAFCADIO HEARN 


“The exquisite delicacy of Japan,” says The Nation, “lives under Hearn’s magic touch.” Several 
installments of these Letters will appear, beginning in the January, 1910, issue. 








FICTION | INTELLECTUAL CURRENTS IN 


A New Series of “Pratt Portraits” THE FAR EAST 


By ANNA Futter. The new Portraits have 
all the charm of the earlier series. By PAUL S. REINSCH 


A series dealing with the intellectual life of 


“The Chronicles ofa Household © the Far East, and its relation to the Orient. 


By ExizasetH Rosins PENNELL. ‘Trimmer. J The first will deal with 


the English serving woman, will take her place 
among the famous servants in fiction. Intellectual Leadership in India 








THE DECLINE OF PUBLIC CONFIDENCE IN THE NEWS- 
PAPER PRESS—lIts Causes and Its Effects 


Various phases of this question will be treated in a number of related papers. Among them are the following: 


THe WANING Power oF THE PREsS Francis E. Leupp 
For many years Washington Correspondent of the New York Evening Post 


Tue INTENT To DECEIVE Epwarp A. Ross 
Professor of Sociology in the University of Wisconsin 


Tue Dectine or PERSONALITY IN JOURNALISM Henry WaATTERSON 





DRAMA, MUSIC AND PAINTING GIDEON WELLES’ DIARY OF THE 
About these allied arts the Atlantic has -—° RECONSTRUCTION PERIOD 


group of particularly illuminating papers. 
them are: His indorsement of Johnson will revise the es- 
Some Piatitupes CoNcERNING Drama, tablished history of the times. All the great 

Joun Gacswortny Jf figures of the day are in these pages: Johnson, 
MoperNIsM IN Music REDFERN Mason § Stanton, Sumner, “Thad” Stevens, General 
Tue Dramatic Unities..BrANDER MAtrHEws } Grant, Ben Wade, Ben Butler, General 
Art PRATTLE.................+.ELIHU VEDDER § Thomas, etc. 














Calendar Sent FREE to New Subscribers 


This new Atlantic Calendar is a handsome holiday 
souvenir containing an appropriate quotation for each 
day in the year from some famous Atlantic contributor. 





35 cents a copy $4.00 a year 








The Atlantic Monthly Co. 12-16-09 
Boston, Mass. 


For $4.00 inclosed enter my subscription to the Atlantic for 1910, 
and send free a copy of the Atitantic CALENDAR for 1910. 











(Price 50 cents, postpaid) 
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COMPLETION OF THE[LIBRARY RUSKIN 


THE WHOLE OF RUSKIN’S WORKS are now FOR THE FIRST TIME OBTAINABLE 
in a COMPLETE, UNIFORM, ANNOTATED, ILLUSTRATED, and INDEXED EDITION. 


This has now become possible through the completion of 


THE LIFE, LETTERS 


...and... 


WORKS OF RUSKIN 


Edited by E. T. COOK and ALEXANDER WEDDERBURN. 


In 38 VOLS., Large 8vo. (10%6% in.). Each of the Volumes contains MUCH NEW MATTER 


THE EDITION INCLUDES MANY LECTURES PREPARED BY THE 
AUTHOR FOR PUBLICATION BUT HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED 


Volumes 36 and 37 Lately Published 


THE LETTERS OF RUSKIN 1.22 5c ocr setished 


Volumes include Letters of Ruskin to: 





Sir Henry Acland, Dr. John Brown, Rawdon Brown, the Brownings, Burne-Jones, Carlyle. 
Froude, Mrs. Gaskell, Kate Greenaway, Holman Hunt, Lord Leighton, H.R. H. Prince Leo- 
pold, Dean Liddell, Sir Oliver Lodge, Cardinal Manning, Stacy Marks, Mary Russell Mit- 
ford, William Morris, Lord and Lady Mount Temple, F. W. H. lasers, Charles Eliot Norton, 
F. T. Palgrave, Coventry Patmore, George Richmond, Samuel Rogers, Dante Rossetti, Sir 
John and Lady Simon, Spurgeon, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Tennyson, Thackeray, G. F. 
Watts, and many other Correspondents. 


VOL. 36 contains 720 pages, 25 plates, and 4 facsimiles of MSS 
é“ 37 6“ 756 ée 12 6 20 “ “ 


The FINAL Volume, consisting of a COMPLETE BIBLIOGRAPHY, A CATALOGUE OF 
RUSKIN’S DRAWINGS, and AN INDEX to the WHOLE WORK, will necessarily take 
many more months to prepare. As the INDEX is calculated to contain over 100,000 
REFERENCES, no definite date can yet be fixed for the publication of this Volume. 


Its inclusion will make this more than ever THE ONE 


REFERENCE AND LIBRARY EDITION OF RUSKIN’S WORKS 


With about 1,800 Illustrations. 


Including all RUSKIN’S PUBLISHED DRAWINGS, and many that have 
HITHERTO REMAINED UNPUBLISHED 


Orders are received for the Complete Set only. 
Price and Terms on application to the Publishers. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., ° “323 BETH Y= 
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: BEASTS AND MEN 


Being Carl Hagenbeck’s Experiences for Half a Century Among Wild Animals 

An abridged translation by Hugh S. R. Elliot and A. G. Thacker, A.R.C.S., with an Intro- 
duction by P. Chalmers Mitchell, D.Sc. LL.D., F.R.S., Secretary of the Zoological Society of 
London. With Photogravure Portrait of the author and 99 other illustrations. 8vo. $3.50 net. 


“No living man knows more about animals than Carl Hagenbeck, and it is difficult to imagine a more 
absorbingly interesting book than his ‘Beasts and Men.’ ”—Daily Mail. 


THE BLINDNESS OF DR. GRAY 6r, The Final Law 


A NOVEL OF IRISH CLERICAL LIFE 
By the Very Rev. Canon P. A. SHEEHAN, Author of “Luke Delmege,” “Lisheen,” etc. 
Crown 8vo. $1.50. 


“The most masterful story written in recent months by anybody. It is sure to lift its head above the 
flood of books, and to live alongside the masterpieces of fiction.”—Detroit News. 


SOUTH AFRICAN MEMORIES: Social, | ESSAYS RELATING TO IRELAND: Bio, 
Warlike and Sporting graphical, Historical, and Topographical 
From Diaries Wri he Ti By C. LITTON FALKINER. With a Memoir 
ertecpe coca pietigey Se treo Sepa of the Author by Epwarp Downen. LL.D. 
By Lady SARAH WILSON. 8vo. $3.50. 
With 20 Illus. 8vo, pp. xii-331. $4.20 net. | TEN GREAT AND GOOD MEN 
Lectures by HENRY MONTAGU BUTLER, 
THE SAYINGS OF CONFUCIUS awe aac Master 7 ae ae 
idge. 0 0. $2.00. 
Translated by LEONARD A. LYALL. ag pp dl 
Gleanings from Burke—The Second William Pitt— 
8vo, pp. xiv-126. $1.25 net. | George Canning—John Wesley—William Wilberforce 
f —Lord Shaftesbury—John Bright—General Gordon— 
* * * This is an attempt to reproduce the style as | Dr. Arnold and Other Christian Educators—Thomas 
well as the literal meaning of the “‘Lun-yii.” Erskine. 


MEMORIES OF FIFTY YEARS 


By Lady ST. HELIER (Mary Jeune). With 8 Illustrations. 8vo, pp. viti-358. $4.20 net. 


Lady Jeune’s salon was the rendezvous of all that was best in English society during the last thirty years 
of the nineteenth century. It would probably be difficult to mention a single person of distinction of either 
sex who had not at some time or other been present at her receptions, sure of meeting there the most 
interesting “lions” of the day. Several pages of the book are devoted to her American friends, including 
Theodore Roosevelt, Chief Justice Daly, John Hay and Mark Twain. 

“A volume which ought to be preserved, not only because of its intrinsic interest, but because it is a 
model of what such a book should be. Perfect in tone and taste . . . full of color and of character, 
and not without humor.”—New York Tribune. 











WAYSIDE WISDOM: a ‘Book for Quiet | THE LAST YEARS OF THE PROTECTO- 
People RATE (1656-1658) 


By E. M. MARTIN. 
~ ee By CHARLES HARDING FIRTH, M. A., 
Crown 8u0, pp. viii-293. $1.50 net. 


Contents: Wayside Wisdom—Old Houses and Odd | Regius Professor of Modern History in the 
Jreams—The vantages of Poverty—On Living in : * 

the Country—Some Old Superstitions —The Smoke University of Oxford. 

of Cities—The Laying Waste of Pleasant Places—A | ‘ . 

Lost Art—The New Irish Peasant—On Traveling— With 3 Plans. 2 vols., 8vo. $7.00 net. 
On Being in Love—Buyers and Sellers—The Vanity " " 

of Learning—On Living Alone—On Growing Old— This work is a continuation of the “History of 
The House of Wisdom—Death and Transfiguration, | the Commonwealth and Protectorate” undertaken and 
ete. left unfinished by Dr. S. R. Gardiner. 


SIKHIM AND BHUTAN 


Experiences of Twenty Years in the North-Eastern Frontier of India. 
By JOHN CLAUDE WHITE, C.LE. With 4o full-page illustrations and a map. 
Royal 8vo. $6.00 net. 
CHRISTIANITY AT THE CROSS ROADS 
By the Rev. GEORGE TYRRELL, Author of “Nova et Vetera,” “Oil and Wine,” etc. 


Crown 8vo, pp. xxti-282. $1.50 net. 
‘One of’ the most remarkable books dealing with religion that our generation has seen.”—Inquirer. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., ° "32,7" 
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FOR COLLEGES and SCHOOLS 





PLANE AND SPHERICAL 
TRIGONOMETRY, with tables $1.20 


By LEVI L. CONANT, Professor of Mathematics 
in Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 


ELEMENTS OF DESCRIPTIVE 


GEOMETRY $1.25 


By CHARLES E. FERRIS, Professor of Mechanica] 
Engineering, University of Tennessee. 


AN ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK 


OF THEORETICAL MECHANICS $1.50 
(WITHOUT CALCULUS.) 

By GEORGE A. MERRILL, Principal, California 
School of Mechanical Arts, and Director, Wilmer- 
ding School of Industrial Arts, San Francisco, 





ENGLISH POEMS $1.00 


Edited by EDWARD CHAUNCEY BALDWIN and 
HARRY G. PAUL, Assistant Professors of English 
Literature, University of Illinois, 


AMERICAN POEMS $0.90 


Edited by AUGUSTUS WHITE LONG, Preceptor 
in English, Princeton University. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY CRITICAL 


ESSAYS $1.00 


Edited by T. H. DICKINSON, Assistant Professor, 
and F, W. ROE, Assistant Professor, Department 
of English, Wisconsin University. 


THE SHORT-STORY 


Specimens Illustrating its Development. 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS, Prof - 
matic Literuture, Columbia University. a 


$1.00 





ESSENTIALS IN AMERICAN 
HISTORY $1.50 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Professor of His- 
tory, Harvard University. 
A SOURCE BOOK OF 


MEDIAEVAL HISTORY $1.50 


Edited by FREDERICK AUSTIN OGG, Assistant 
in History, Harvard University. 





ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 


PHYSICIAL LABORATORY 
HANDBOOK -50 


By GEORGE A. HOADLEY, Professor of. Physics, 
Swarthmore College. 


$1.20 





GRAY’S NEW MANUAL OF 


BOTANY $2.50 
7th Edition, Illustrated. : 
Thoroughly revised and largely rewritten by BEN- 
JAMIN LINCOLN ROBINSON, Asa Gray Professor 
of Systematic Botany, and TT LYNDON 
FERNALD, Assistant Professor of Botany, Harvard 
University, assisted by specialists. 





MODERN LANGUAGE TEXTS 


FRENCH, forty-nine volumes; GERMAN, 

eight volumes; SPANISH, thirteen volumes. 

fully. edited for students of every grade. 

the most popular of the books recommended by the 
Modern Language Association and the College En- 
trance Exemination Board, together with new 
texts, distinguished by their freshness and origin- 
ality. 


FOUNDATIONS OF GERMAN $0.80 


By C. F. KAYSER, Prefessor of the German Lan- 
guage and Literature, Normal College of the City 
of New York, and F, MONTESER, Head of Ger- 
man Department, DeWitt Clinton High School, New 
York. - 





EDUCATION THROUGH MUSIC $1.00 
By CHARLES HUBERT FARNSWORTH, Adjunct 
Professor of Music, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University. 





LUCRETIUS. DE RERUM 


NATURA $2.25 
Edited by WILLIAM AUGUSTUS MERRILL, Pro- 


fessor of Latin, University of California. 


HORACE. SATIRES $1.00 


Edited by EDWARD P. MORRIS, Professor of 
Latin in Yale College. 





A SHORT HISTORY OF 
GREEK LITERATURE $1.50 
By WILMER CAVE WRIGHT, Associate Professor 
of Greek, Bryn Mawr College. 
A HANDBOOK OF 
GREEK ARCHAEOLOGY $2.00 
By dAROLD NORTH FOWLER, Professor of 
Greek, Western Reserve University, and JAMES 
R. WHEELER, Professor of Greek Archeology 
and Art, Columbia University. 
HOMER’S ILIAD— 
First Three Books and Selections $1.60 
First Three Books $1.20 


Edited by J. R. 8. STERRETT, Professor of Greek, 
Cornell University. 








SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO BOSTON 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ON THE TRAIL OF THE 


The Immigrant Tide 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST says: 
“With the possible exception of Dr. Steiner’s own work we know 
nothing on this important theme more worthy of careful con- 
sideration than this presentation, and withal it is fascinat- 

ing reading. immigrant, i 
master of a vigorous and picturesque style, touched 
with humor and pathos, and frequently eloquent.” 


An 
Auto- 
biography 


From 


Youth Up 


MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


“One understands in 
reading it how she be- 
came the ‘mother con- 
fessor’ of a whole gen- 
eration of girls. There 
is a sweetness, truth, 
and simplicity, and a 
gentle humor that rivals 
the story of Margaret 
Ogilvie. As entertain- 
ing, fresh and charm- 
ing as any romance.” 

—N. Y. Times. 


Illustrated. Net $1.50 


EDWARD A. STEINER 


The author, himself an 


2d Edition. Illustrated. Net $1.50 


Is a 














A GIRL GRADUATE’S 
STORY 


Introducing 


Corinna 
WINIFRED KIRKLAND 


“An unusually good 
story of _ boarding 
school life, told with 
much vivacity and with 
genuine humor. The 
characters are well 
drawn and interesting, 
and the heroine is a 
real personality of 
much charm.” 
—Boston 
_ Herald. 


William Elliot Griffis says: 


For XMAS GIVING 
NORMAN DUNCAN’S 


LATEST CHRISTMAS STORY 


The Suitable 
Child susan: 


“A very pretty tale filled with the 
Christmas spirit and the publishers 
have given it a very attractive dress 
with the illustrations in photogravure, 
mounted on tinted supports, and the 
decorative borders in color. It is one of 
the best Christmas tales of the season.”— 








Brooklyn Eagle. 


Two Editions. 16mo, Half Boards, 
net 60c.; Small, 8vo, Decorated Boards, 
Printed in Colors, net $1.00. 


IMMIGRANT” 
ITS EBB 
AND FLOW The 


«ee lan 
Maclaren 
of Canada’”’ 


The 
Attic Guest 


ROBERT E. KNOWLES 


The author of “St 
Cuthbert’s” has here 
struck a fresh, rich vein 
which bids fair to be 
his most conspicuous 
success. Book News 
says: “A human, touche 
ing story of a young 
Scotch minister. . . . 
A magnificent bit of 
character work.” 


Net $1.20. 











THE CAPITAL, ITS OFFICIALS AND PEOPLE 


Court Life in China \ 


By ISAAC TAYLOR HEADLAND 


OF PEKING UNIVERSITY 





“Tt is a positive gain to truth and our knowl- 


Continuing the story of 
“THE BISHOP’S 
SHADOW” 


TheBig Brother 
of Sabin St. 


I. T. THURSTON 


“Ought to have many 
warm admirers. ‘Those 
who knew Tode in 
‘The Bishop’s Shadow 
will be glad to follow 
the life work of this 
Boston street urchin 
who aspired to be a 

shadow of the great 
ishop.” 

—Buffalo 

Lepress. 


Tlus- 
trated. 
Cloth, 
net 


$1.00 


edge to have a book like this, which gives both a man’s anda woman’s story 


of what they have actually seen within the once forbidden palace. 
fascinating problem of uniting and reconciling the Orient and the 


bution to the 


Occident it has no superior, if indeed an equal.” 


Illustrated. Cloth, net $1.50 


As a contri- 





Ask your bookseller for any Revell Book. Send for Handsome Illustrated Holiday List, Free to any address. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


158 Fifth Ave., New York 
80 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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INTRODUCTIONS TO NOTABLE POEMS 


by HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE.. aseaned per and bound with 
thirteen portraits of the poets. 8vo, cloth ; net, $2.00 
A collection of some of the greatest poems of the English language—poems 
which every one ought to know, which most people would be glad to know, 
but in its entirety a collection which, as a matter of fact, most people do not 
know. Each poem is introduced by a graceful essay which not only throws 
light upon they life of the poet, the subject of the poem, the circumstances 
under which it was written, etc., but which also gives the results of the latest 
and ripest criticisms. After one of these introductions, you are eager to read 
the poem referred to, and ready to enjoy its beauties. 


THEIR HEARTS’ DESIRE 
by FRANCES FOSTER PERRY. One of the most beautiful of the season’s 





Holiday Gift Books. Numerous illustrations in color by Harrison FisHer; [2 
decorations by T. B. ee A heen — wy of its beautiful F~ 


setting. 8vo, boxed . ° : net, $2.00 


BEAUTIFUL CHILDREN 


IMMORTALIZED BY THE MASTERS 


by C. HALDANE. McFALL. With fifty full-page illustrations, printed in four 
colors, reproduced direct from the original paintings of the Old Masters © 
Edited by T. Leman Hare. Large 8vo, boxed . d , iy ‘ net, $5.00 : 
This is the largest and most beautiful collection of world famous paintings of 


children ever collected in a moderate priced volume. 


INTIMATE RECOLLECTIONS OF JOSEPH JEFFERSON 


by EUGENIE} PAUL { JEFFERSON. Profusely illustrated, many of the pictures [ 
being from photographs taken by Joseph Jefferson. 8vo, cloth . met, $3.50 


An intimate and charming account of Joseph Jefferson’s personal side and his 
home life, written by his daughter-in-law. It tells much that no one outside the 
family circle could tell; it mentions many things that Mr. Jefferson, from feel- 
ings of delicacy, or modesty, could hardly have mentioned in his autobiography. ff 


GUIDE TO MODERN OPERA 


by ESTHER SINGLETON,gauthor of “A Guide to the Opera,” ete. Illustrated x 
with portraits of famous operatic stars. I2mo, cloth . - + + met, $1.50 | 


| TREMENDOUS TRIFLES 


A New Volume of Essays 
by GILBERT K. \CHESTERTON, author ©: “Heretics,” Ra aes Types,” 


“Charles Dickens,” etc. 12mo, cloth . . PCS yg EP . . net, $1.20) || 


SOME WONDERS OF BIOLOGY . 
by WILLIAM HANNA THOMSON, ~ al « —_— and Personality,” 
“What is Physical Life,” etc. 12mo, cloth - « « met, $1.20 


| KNOWLEDGE, LIFE AND REALITY 


An Essay in Systematic Philosophy 


by GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD, Professor of Philosophy in Yale University, 
Author of “Philosophy of Knowledge, 2 Katy nanags od erence and Explana- 


tory,” etc, etc. 8vo, cloth . ‘ net, $3.50 F 
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THE LAW OF THE RANGE 


A Thrilling Story of Life in the Southwest 


By WAYNE GROVES BARROWS 


There are few survivals today of the original plainsman, but the 
type is here depicted with all its crudeness and primitive sense of 
justice, yet with all the lovable qualities that ‘endear the “cow- 
puncher” to the dwellers in the “effete East” whether he be met 
with in the drama, the novel or in real life. 


“It is evident that Mr. Barrows knows |! 


the wild life of the New Mexico and 
Arizona cattle ranges. 
deals with the smoldering feuds between 


the days of lynch law.”—Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald. 

“In reading the book one obtains a 
vivid impression of character and life in 
the country where law is a matter of the 
readiest revolver, and the author has 


incidents.”—Chicago Examiner. 


WAYNE GROVES BARROWS 




















Splexdidly Illustrated, cloth, 


In this book he Hl 


the big cattlemen and the ‘rustlers’ in || 








THE RANGE 


WAYNE GROVES BARROWS 














drawn on a good memory for faithful description of scenes and 


“There is a dry humor—savored with the alkali—in the lynch- 
ings themselves, and the trial of a bunch of cattlemen, the strata- 
gein of the sheriff and his assistant, and similar scenes, have a 
caustic mirth which eats like acid.”—Chicago Tribune. 


$1.50. 














Nobility of Character Pulsates 
Through 


“THE BITER” 








The latest book from the pen of 
WALTER S. CRAMP 


Roderick MacDonald, “The Biter,” 
is a character unique in literature. 

Get acquainted with him. | ae 

Elizabeth Vernon, “The Woman,” , ¢ 
is a strong mate for a strong man. 

You will like her. 


WINDING 
WATERS 





FRANCES 
PAR KER 











Attractively bound in cloth, $1.50. 








A New Story 
By FRANCES PARKER 


Author of “Hope Hathaway” and 
“Marjie of the Lower Ranch” 


- Winding Waters ” 


A romance — dra 
matic and power: 
ful—of life among 
the Indians. 


No writer appeals 
more strongly to 
the heart than 
does Frances Par- 
ker, and in “Na- 
naiha” she _ has 
created a woman 
strong and tender- 
hearted, wise and 
good. 


Tiustreted, cloth, $1.50. 








BOOKS AND FINANCE. Write for Clark’s Book Herald. Sent Free. 











C. M. CLARK PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass. 
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GOSPEL PUBLISHING HOUSE | 
D. T. BASS, Manager 


54 West 22d Street, New York 





SEND FOR 
COMPLETE 
CATALOGUE 








Spiritual Understanding 
| By ADELINE CAMPBELL 


What the Bible has to about spiritual understanding in contrast to mere 
mental brightness. Every Bible stadent should read this book carefully. 


JUST PUBLISHED | 


A Full-Size 
BIBLICAL PORTRAIT 


re From Reason to Revelation. 
ae Satan “WE By PHILIP MAURO 


By LEWIS SPERRY CHAFER These instractive chapters from the pen of this eminent lawyer long trained in 
of East Northfield the reasoning processes by which most men try to get at the truth are specially 
Foreword by Dr. C.1. SCOFIELD § helpful to thinking men—read and pass on. Cloth. Net, 60 cents 


ee 
For a clear Biblical history of Satan, Present-Day Conditions ineChina 


his methods in the past, his present activi- 
ties, and designs for the future no better The Chinese are here viewed a - 
at close range, and the marked | By MARSHALL A. BROOMHALL, M.A. 


book exists. 

Cloth. Net, 75 cents national changes now going on 
noted in a very terse and interesting way. Dr. Campbell Morgan Gays: ** A most 
valuable issue at this time.” Cloth. Net, SO cents 














A Doubter’s Doubts About Science and Religion : 


Here the Christian turns sceptic, and questions the va-zious theories of . 
Life advanced by Modern Thought. He wants to know the why and By SirROBERT ANDERSON, RC.B.,LL.D. 
wherefore. i etn =F —_ to ned = the hands = pe ong e 
ou men. ‘art o is was ish anonymous! ears > eé then unknown anth i 
Totter. of commendation from the late W, E. Gladstone, "? ” ; ‘ Cloth. wee 78 — 
JUST OUT 
tion of Man in future happiness or 


® } Ventures Among 
‘ the Arabs _ 
The Bible \_ 
ee Pa "and the mining adrentare 07 plone 


| a, ARCHIBALD FORDER 
st? , half-tone lilustrations. 
Go-to-Bed Stories British Museum 9 “7 


292 pp. Net, $1.00 
Be ADA HABERSHON | 5 a ~ a 
Oy LETTICE SELL. —" A personally conducted visit through Finders of the Way 


the, interesting galleries of anti- | By JAMES STIRLING 


quity with Bible in hand, 
150 pp. * The various individuals in the New 
ph ng Testament whose conv 





Endless Being 


By J. L. LARLOW 





The hest book on the endless dura- 








Dr. Campbell Morgan says; Tar 
Trtie is a delusion and a snare. I 
took jt up after a heavy day's work, 
and it waid ** Go-to-Bed Stories,” and 
I did not go to bed until I haa read all 
Of it B illustrations. 

Cicth. Net, $1.90 


Seed-Corn for Sowers in the Great World Field — 


Or, Thoughts, Themes, and Ilastrations for Public Use and Private van 
Stndy. Over 500 anecdotes, iilustrating Scriptures, with complete textual By Dr. D. PERREN 
* 422 pp., Cloth. Net, $1.50 





8 Illustra 
Net, $1.00 


ful toevery Bible student and preacher. 
Cloth. Net, $1.00 





and subject index. Invaluable to all-pastors, Sunday-school teachers, mis- 
«ion workers. 





« ph tee 


a apis 7 
Life that is Life Indeed 
Leen = 
‘tn Attomgt to Set Forth the 
__ Scriptural Doctrine of Holiness 


BY GEORGE F. TRENCH, B. A. 


Ten Years After a sequel to the Autobiography of Geo. Muller’ 


® _— 

Where is the God of George | 

Miller? The wonderful work of By G. FRED. BERGIN 
faith carried on for so many “4 s 
years by the late Geo. Miller still continues, and this book written by Mr. Miller's 
successor very interestingly recounts the way in which it has been maintained since 
Mr. MAller’s death. «Illustrated. 76 pp., Cloth. Net, $1.60 








The_Life -of R. C. Morgan pee Mh 


The Late D. L. Moody : M.A. - 
hee his first British sermon | By His Soa. G. E. MORGAN. : 
Mr. Morgan's pel Hall. 
R. C. Morgan was linked with all the revival work of Great Britain since the 
Great Revival of 1859. His intimacy with all clasees of Christian workers 
, the largeness of his character, and is very interesting reading. Illustrated.  - : 
.366 pp., Cloth. Net, $1.60 








‘ Aathor of “After the Thousand 
\. Years” 
The author takes a large view of the 
wort et Christ A the eet is 
Y treatment o su 
such as will enable many to u - 
as never before the teaching of 
the New Testament on the subject of 
personal sanctification. .... 


| 208 pps, Cloth. Wet, $1.00 
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Higgins—A 
Man’s Christian 


By NORMAN DUNCAN 


Author of ‘*Going Down From Jerusalem”’ 


IGGINS is the Lumber Jacks’ “sky pilot,” and there are 100,000 of these 
sturdy giants, living without restraint to brute passion or force. In the 
midst of them Higgins does his work, passing to and fro among the flock like 
Grenfell of Labrador. Higgins, with his giant soul, ministers to the souls and the 
bodies, too,*in this strange vineyard of the Lord. Norman Duncan saw Higgins 
at work, stayed at his side, fascinated by what he saw, and has written neither a 
sermon nor a tract, but a record of human good that will bring a tear to the eye and 
quickened beat to the heart. And Higgins tried to “break into” the ministry for 
seven long years! 16 mo. Cloth, untrimmed edges, pictorial cover, 50 cents. 


The Silver Horde 


By REX BEACH 


That this new book by the author of “The Barrier” and “The Spoilers” should leap quickly 
into place among the best-selling novels was to be expected. That it should remain there is 
due solely to the sheer power and merit of the story. One critic says: “Neither Kipling nor 
Zola has created a more human adventuress—Cherry Malotte, a soldier of the frontier!” 

Illustrated. Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.50. 


Beasley’s Christmas Party 
By BOOTH TARKINGTON 


It wasn’t a party at all as one understands such things, and yet a more interesting group 
of people were never invited anywhere before. And the story is just as unusual as the party. 
It is woven of filmy laceries of fancy, of delicately tinted imaginings, of fine enchantments, and 
yet it overflows with vigor and strength. A little crippled boy and a politician and—but no- 
body can tell a story like this but one man. Illustrations in three colors. Cloth. $1.25. 


Ann Veronica 
By H. G. WELLS 


The story of the unrest in the modern woman, done remarkably. Besides all else, a remark- 
able love story is told. Ann Veronica is a young girl who rebels against the restrictions placed 
upon her by a prudish father and a conventional aunt. Ann Veronica has an independent mind 
and wants to really live. Pictorial wrapper in colors. Illustrated. $1.50. 


Northern Lights 
By SIR GILBERT PARKER 


This new book of: short-story masterpieces represents the mature power of “The Weavers” 
and the dramatic action of “The Right of Way,” coupled with the swift, keen, tender impres- 
sionism which marked his early work.. Illustrated. Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.50. 
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BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAY SEASON 


LAUT—CANADA Just Published. By Agnes C. Laut. $1.75 net. 

The true story of adventure and romance in the development of Canada as a nation. It gives 
the casual reader knowledge of the country’s past and how that past led along a trail of great 
heroism to the destiny of a Northern Empire. 


ALLEN—CIVICS AND HEALTH By William H. Allen, Secretary of the Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research. MS $1.50 net. 

A timely book on civic and social reform. The study of the health conditions and needs in our 
country today is made vitally interesting to everyone. 

BURKETT—DOMESTIC ANIMALS By C. W. Burkett. $3.50 net. 

Descriptions of our common domestic animals, showing their characteristics and specific value 
to man. The pictures accompanying the descriptions are unusually fine. 

LONG— ENGLISH LITERATURE By William J. Long. $1.65 net. 

A beautifully written account of the great English writers, their works, and literary periods in 
which thev are included. 

LONG—NORTHERN TRAILS By William J. Long. $1.50 net. 

Animal stories that bring the reader face to face with the fascinating wild life of northern 
Labrador and Newfoundland. 

LONG—BRIAR PATCH PHILOSOPHY By William J. Long. , _: $1.50 net. 

“Peter Rabbit’s” meditations on human and animal life are full of amusement. 

LONG—WHOSE HOME IS THE WILDERNESS By William J. Long. $1.25 net. 

Descriptions of wild folk that reveal many fascinating secrets in the lives of different birds 
and animals. 


MULLER —CARLA WENCKEBACH By Margarethe Miller. $1.25 net. 


Professor Miiller’s biography of this noted teacher gives a perfect portrait of her wonderful 
personality. 


GINN AND COMPANY, Pubvishers, Trade Department, 29 Beacon Street, Boston 
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With Christ in Palestine | The Pilgrim’s Progress 


Four Addresses by BY 
A.T. SCHOFIELD, 

M. D. JOHN BUNYAN 
Bethlehem, or the 


Birth of Christ. ' 
Nazareth, or the With 12 full page 


Life of Christ. illustrations in 
Capernaum, or the 

Work of Christ. ostomy, OF 
Jerusalem, or the Ambrose Dudley » 
Death of Christ. 
With 12 full-page illustrations of the 
scenes described. In Handsome Illuminated Box. 

Size 6x9. In Illuminated Box. Size 6% x 9% Cloth. 


Price: Cloth, $1.25. Leather, $2.00. Price $2.00 


R. F: FENNO & COMPANY 


18 East Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK 
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A LIVING FROM POULTRY 


$1,500.00 FROM 60 HENS IN TEN MONTHS ON A CITY LOT 40 FEET SQUARE 
O the average — a ———— — — 
poultryman that : : 
would seem im- 
possible and when 
we tell you that we 
have actually done a 
$1,500 ws! busi- 
ness with 60 hens <n 
a corner in the city 
garden 4o feet wide 
by 40 feet iong we 
are simply _ stating 
facts. It would not 
be possible to get 
such returns by any 
one of the systems of 
poultry keeping rec- 
ommended and prac- 
ticed by the American 
people, still it is an 
easy matter when the 
new | 
PHILO SYSTEM 
is adopted. 
The Philo System is Un- || : 
like All Other Ways ff seal oe ee =e 





f Keeping Poul - Thee 
oak in a Pn ne just the reverse, accomplishing things in poultry work that have always been considered im- 
possible, and getting unheard of results that are hard to believe without seeing. 

THE NEW SYSTEM COVERS ALL BRANCHES OF THE WORK NECESSARY FOR SUCCESS 

from selecting the breeders to marketing the product. It tells how to get eggs that will hatch, how to hatch 
nearly every egg and how to raise nearly all the chicks hatched It gives compiete plans in detail how to make 
everything necessary to run the business and at less than half the cost required to handle the poultry business in 
any other manner. TWO POUND BROILERS IN EIGHT WEEKS 

are raised in a space of less than a square foot to the broiler without any loss, and the broilers are of the very 
best quality, bringing here three cents a pound above the highest market price. 

OUR SIX-MONTHS-OLD PULLETS ARE LAYING AT THE RATE OF 24 EGGS EACH PER MONTH 


in uw space of two square feet for each bird. No green cut bone of any description is fed, and the food used is 
inexpensive as compared with food others are using. s 
Our new book, THE PHILO SYSTEM OF POULTHY KEEPING, gives full particulars regarding these wonder- 
ful discovéries, with simple, easy-to-understand directions tiat are right to the point, and 15 pages of illustrations 
showing all branches of the work from start to finish 
DON’T LET TH 


E CHICKENS DIE IN THE SHELL 
One of our secrets of success is to save all the chickens that are fully developed at hatching time ‘whether they 
can crack the shell or not. It is a simple trick, and believed to be the secret of the ancient Egyptians and 
Chinese which enabled them to sell the chicks at 10 cents a dozen. 
CHICKEN FEED AT 15 CENTS A BUSHEL 

Our book tells how to make the best green food with but little trouble and have a good supply, any day in the 
year, winter or summer. It is just as impossible to get a large cgg yield without green food as it is to keep a 
cow without hay or fodder. 
OUR NEW BROODER SAVES 2 CENTS ON EACH CHICKEN 
No lamp required. No danger of chilling, over-heating or burning up the chickens as with brooders using lamps 
or any kind of fire. They also keep all the lice off the ehickens automatically or kill any that may be on them 
when placed in the brooder. Our book gives full plans and the right te take and use them. One can easily be 
made, in an hour at a cost of 25 TO 50 CENTS. 

TESTIMONIALS 


Mr. E. R. Philo, Elmira, N. Y. Bellefontaine, Ohio, June 7, 1909. 
Dear Sir:—I just want to tell you of the success I have had with 
the Philo System. In January, 1909, I purchased one of your Philo 
System books and I commenced to hatch chickens. On the third day 
of February, 1909, I succeeded in hatching ten chicks. I put them 
in one of your fireless brooders and we had zero weather. We suc- 
ceeded in bringing through nine—one got killed by accident. On 
June 1, one of the pullets laid her first egg, and the most remark- 
able thing is she has laid every day since up to the present time. 
Yours truly, R. S. LaRue. 
Mr. E. R. Philo, Elmira, N. Y. Elmira, N. Y., Oct. 30, 1909. 
Dear Sir:—No doubt you will be interested to learn of our success 
in keeping poultry by the Philo System. Our first year’s work is 
now nearly completed. It has given us an income of over $500.00, 
from six pedigree hens and one cockerel. Had we understood the 
work as well as we now do after a year’s experience, we could 
easily have made $1,000.00, from the six hens. In addition to the 
profits from the sale of igree chicks, we have cleared over $960.00, 
running our Hatchery plant consisting of 56 Cycle Hatchers. We 
are pleased with the results, and expect to do better the coming year. 
With best wishes, — , - . 
ery truly yours, (Mrs.) C. P. Goodrich. 
Three Pound Roaster Ten Weeks Old Mr. E. R. Philo, Elmira, N. Y. South Britain, Conn., April 14, 1909. 
Dear Sir:—I have followed your system as close as I could; the result is a complete success. If there can be any 
improvement on nature, your brooder is it. The first experience I had with your System was last December. I hatched 
17 chicks under two hens, put them as soon as hatched in one of your brooders out-of-doors and at the age of three 
months I sold them at 35c. a pound. They then averaged 2% Ibs. each, and the man I sold them to said they were 
the finest he ever saw, and he wants all I can spare this season. Yours truly, A. E. Nelson. 
Mr. E. R. Philo, Elmira, N. Y. Osakis, Minn., June 7, 1909. 
Dear Sir:—You certainly have the greatest system the world has ever known. I have had experience with poultry, 
but I know you have the system that brings the real profits. ° Yours, Jesse Underwood. 
Mr. E. R. Philo, Elmira, N. Y. Brockport, N. Y., Sept. 12, 1908. 
Dear Sir:—I have had perfect success brooding chickens your way. I think your method will raise stronger, 
healthier chicks than the old way of using lamps and besides it saves so much work and risk. 
Yours roapecttally, M. 8. Gooding. 
Send $1.00 direct to the publisher and a copy of the latest revised edition of the book will be sent you by return mail 


E. B. PHILO, Publisher, 208 Third St., ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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Textbooks for the Sunday School 


The only complete graded series 
yet published. Prepared and edited 
by pedagogical and biblical experts. 





@ Send public-school grade of your class and receive, free of 
charge, sample pages from the best.book for that grade, with 
full information concerning the entire series. 


ADDRESS DEPARTMENT 17 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


{| 




















Economy 


F 


Book Buyers 


When the expenses of running a nation’s busi- 
ness are extravagant, the taxes on the citizens of 
that nation must be correspondingly high. When 
the expenses of running a bookstore for old and 
new books amount to 30% of the receipts, the 
extravagance must be borne by the people who 
buy and sell books there. 

My business has been established on such an 
economical basis that it costs me less than 10% 


to do business, Therefore, when people have , 


books to sell I can pay 10% more than the other 
man, and when people buy books from me they 
save 10%. 

Write me about any book on earth, old or new, 
rare books and sets, whether you wish to buy or 
sell, and I promise courteous and intelligent treat- 
ment. I carry all the new Holiday Books and 
Calendars. 

Kindly make a note of the address and tele- 
phone number for future reference. 


WILLIAM J. TAYLOR, 


Bookseller, Bookbuyer, Bookbinder, Bookfinder (20 
years’ English and American Experience). 
59 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone 2517 Broad. 

Send for holid y book catalogue 
and for catalogue of rare books. 








BRENTANO’S 


CHRISTMAS 


Books 
Calendars 
Stationery 


Beautiful Xmas Catalogues sent free upon 
request 





BRENTANO’S 
Sth Avenue and 27th Street, New York 























Ye 
Bargain 
Book Shope 


ANY BOOK 


Advertised in these pages or any book 
obtainable, supplied at lowest prices. 


McDEVITT-WILSON 
30 Church Street, New York 
{Hudson Terminal Building | 
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RECENTLY ISSUED 


THE COLORIST 


Designec to Correct the Commonly Held Theory that 
Red, Yellow and Blue Are the PRIMARY Colors 
and to Supply the Much Needed Easy Method of 
Determining Color Harmony. 

By J. ARTHUR H. HATT 
CONTENTS—Light the Source of Color. The 

Snectrum. The Old Idea of Primary Colors. Scien- 

tific Primary Colors. The Additive Method of Com- 

bining Colors by Rays of Light. The Subtractive 

Method of Combining Colors with Pigments. The 

Juxtaposit Method with both Light and Pigments 

Beauty in Color. Harmony versus Contrasts in Color. 

\ Full Palette. The Proper Way to Blend Oil Colors 

for Clean Luminous Effécts. Complementary Colors 

in Shadows. Surface Texture in Painting. The 

Proper Colors for Aerial Perspective. Art or Truth 

in Painting. A Standard Color Code and Nomenclature. 

8vo. Cloth. Color plates. 95 pages. $1.50 net. 














Architectural Composition 


An Attempi to Order and Phrase Ideas which Hitherto 
Have Been Only Felt by the Instinctive Taste 
of Designers. 

By JOHN BEVERLY ROBINSON 
Member of the American Institute of Architects 
CONTENTS—What Is-Architecture? Unity in Art. 

Individuality. Similarity. Subordination. Analysis 

of Buildings. Primary Masses. Secondary Masses. 

Details. Horizontal Division. Proportion. Contrast. 

Practical Applications. Asymmetrical Composition. 

Flexibility of Types. Comparison and Criticism. 

80. Cloth. 232 pages. 173 illustrations. $2.50 net. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY 
Pablishers and Booksellers 
23 Murray and 27 Warren Sts., New York 























[LYON & HEALY’S 
GOOD CHURCH 


ORGANS 


At Reasonable Prices 


We make a specialty of larce reed organs, voiced 
to closely resemble pipe organs. These church 
organs will be found much richer in effects than 
any cheap pipe organ. : 

t us tell you what our Cathedral Organ will 
furnish in the way of musica! effects. 

Styles from $160 to #500. Pa) ments spread 
over 2 years when desired. 

Fine Folding Organs $37.50; Fine Parlor 
Organs $45; Good Second-hand Organs at 
half price. Write for catalog. (44) 


LYON & HEALY, 11 Adams St., Chicago 
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BIG DROP_A POSTAL 
BARGAINS IN 


BOOKS 


Publisher’s Our 
Price Price 


Classic Myths in Art. By Julia Addison $2.50 $1.25 
The Automobilist Abroad, 


By Francis Miltoun 3.00 1.75 
Lord Beaconsfield. By T. E. Kebbel 2.50 +75 
Abraham Lincoln (Centennial Edition) 
: y Noah Brooks 3.00 -90 
Masterpieces of British Eloquence, 
: ; 4 vols. one-half Morocco 12.00 3.50 
Irving’s Life of Columbus. 3 Vols. 
Isabella Edition 25.00 6.25 
Actresses and Twelve 
‘ Great Actors. 2 vols. 5.00 2.50 
Memoirs of the Pretenders and Their 
‘ Adherents. 3 vols. De Luxe 7.50 3.50 
Bible Beautiful. By Estelle M. Hurll 2.00 1,25 
Portraits and Portrait Painting. 
y Estelle M. Hurll 2.50 1,25 
Shakespeare (Personal Edition) 
15 vols. cloth 22.50 5.50 
Shakespeare (Vade Mecum Edition) 
40 vols. cloth, 4 x 6 10.00 4.80 











Twelve Great 


J. Fenimore Cooper. 2 vols. cloth 38.40 14.50 
Bjornstjerne Bjornson. 6 vols. cloth 9.00 2.00 
Warner Classics. 6 vols, cloth 6.00 2.00 
The Bronte Works. 6 vols. cloth 4.50 2.50 
Library of Science. 10 vols. cloth 5.00 2.50 


4 vols. 4.00 2.00 
Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men. 
: vols, 3.00 1,00 
Cyclopedia of the Building Trades. 
6 vols. One-half Morocco 24.00 6.00 
George Eliot. 10 vols, cloth 5.00 8.75 
Gautier. 24 vols. cloth 
Bryce’s American Commonwealth. 2 vols. 4.00 1.75 
The Story of the Palatines. 
By Sanford H. Cobb 2.00 85 
Signs and Portents in the Far East. 
By Everard Cotes 2.50 1,35 
The Idyllic Avon. Illustrated. 
By John Henry Garrett 3.00 190 
In Thames Land. 
By Henry Wellington Wack, F.R.G.S. 3.50 1.85 


Tolstoi as Man and Artist. 
By Dmitri Merejkowski 1.50 -50 


‘. 
Express or freight extra. If ordered by mail 
add to our price 10% of the publisher’s price 
for postage. 


Send now for our Clearance Catalogue 
No. 55 of Christmas Book Bargains and 
Newest Publications. Thousands of 
brand new books and publishers’ re- 
mainders at prices cut in halves and 
quarters, inclvding books of Science, 
Travel, History, Biography and Fiction. 


THE TABARD INN BOOK CO. 
1302 Filbert Street :: PHILADELPHIA 
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Everybody likes to read (f 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY’S || “Y"'*%,, Nasbout Mr. Roosevelt || 
RETAIL BOOK STORE in “JUNGLE VERSES” | 























You will find our book store inviting and most Second edition ig Sew ° At Bookstores 

conveniently located. We sell the books of all ‘en nts a opy 

publishers, English and American, A. B. COOK, Wickford, R. L. | 
NEW BOOKS OF THE DAY | 
STANDARD SETS in pilatn of Celebrities Bought and Sold. | 
cloth and fine leather bindings Autograph WALTER 2 SERIA MEIN, : 
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exquisitely bownd f : 
ag COLLECTED SETS, SECOND-HAND THEOLOGICAL BOOKS 





bought, sold or exchanged. La’ stock in America. 
-2™ SCHULTE, Book: 


DODD, MEAD & CO. wolter, 198 E884 St. New York 
Fifth Avenue & 35th Street || tur BOOK THAT SETS US FREE 


By ARTHUR BRENTON COOK 
Second Edition 


Now Ready MARCUS WHITMAN Ten Cents a Copy 


“It certainly puts the matter in a very graphic form.” 


Pathfinder and Patriot |e sesccrs xs coou, wiextora, x1 


By the Late Rev. MYRON EELLS, D.D. 


A Straightforward Recital of Events Culminating in the 7 BIBLE AND GOSPEL STUDIES 
Winning of the Oregon Country. Illustrated by Rare Old Brief Complete Outlines of Sermons, Talks, 
Drawings. Cloth, large 8vo, $2.50. } for Siudonts, Fone hers, Preach- 


The Alice Harriman Co., Denny Bidg., Seattle, Washington : Reagy Help fr Longing, New Te stig ary 
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AN IDEAL GIFT FOR CHILDREN 
“JOHN MARTIN’S” Letters to children from every source loved by 
the child, five to ten years old. Letters from Fairies, Animals, Birds, 
Heroes in History and Fiction—stimulating, educational. A joy of 
childhood is a letter. ifteen a year. Birthdays 





| and Christmas greetings. Subscribe now, or, if not 
7 A convinced of the merit of “John Martin’s” Letters 
YEAR Write for Circulars to 
OS nee ee ea canaaemeemmamanese st 








Morgan Shepard, 42 W. 39th St., N. Y. 














ANOTHER ILLUSTRATION 
KING JAMES VERSION Rev. 22: 14 AMERICAN STANDARD VERSION 
14 Blessed are they that do his command- | 14 Blessed are they that wash their robes, 
ments, that they may have right to the tree of | that they may have the right to come to the 
life, tree of life. 


THE AMERICAN “2i:- 
» ith» STANDARD BIBLE 


is the same old Bible that we have always used, but it gives the exact meaning of the in- 
spired writers in the language of today instead of that used three hundred years ago. 
“I find it most stimulating and helpful.”—John R. Mott, Student Volunteer Movement. 

Be sure and ask your bookseller for the American Standard, or write for free booklet to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 37U East 18th Street, New York 
Publishers for the American Revision Committee—Bible Publishers for over Fifty Years 
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Small Bronzes 


American Seulptors 





Second Annual 
Exhibition $3 


MACBETH GALLERY 


450 Fifth Avenue (At 40tn Street) 
New York 


Frederick Keppel & Co. 
4 East 39th Street, New York 





Framed Pictures 
Suitable for 
Holiday Gifts 


Special Exhibition 
Etchings by 


‘*The Men of 1830”’ 





Frederick Keppel & Co. 


4 East 39th Street, - - New York 
(Opposite Union League Club) 






























M. KNOEDLER®@CO. 


invite attention to their 
carefully selected collection of 


PAINTINGS 


and Water Colors of various schools. 
Old English Mezzotints 
and Colored Sporting Prints 
355 FIFTH AVENUE 


(Corner 34th St.), New York 
London, 15 Old Bond St. Paris, 23 Place Vendome 


Cc. KLACKNER 


Paintings and Water Colors 


MEZZOTINTS PRINTED IN COLOR 


King Prints Original Etchings 
HAIG, FITTON, TROWBRIDGE, PARRISH, 
7 W. 28th St. 20 Old Bond St. 

New York London 




















JAMES E. UNDERGIL L 


Pictures and Frames 
For the Holidays 


33 JOHN STREET Cor. Nassau 
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“A Gem in a Wonderful Setting” 


Wi nter Cuarters of British Squadron, Golf, Tennis, Yachting and Sea 
Bathing. Frost Unknown. Malaria Impossible. Most Equable 

Climate in the World, Temperatare November to May 
averages 68 


Twin-Screw Line 
” Sy ctont ose 
S. S. BERMUDIAN, 5,530 Tons, 


Both St eamers equicped with 
Wireless, also Bilge Keels. 




















For 30-Day 


Cruises Among tie 


CARIBBEES 


NEW S.S. GUIANA 
Scheduled to Sail 


February 10 March 24 


For St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. Kitts, Antigua, Guada- 
loupe, Dominica, Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbados and Demerara. 


RATES $130 to $150 

For illustrated pamphlets with full information apply to A. E. 

OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, Quebec, S. S. Co., Ltd. 29 B’way, 

N. Y.; or THOS. COOK & SON, 245 and sane Broadway, 649 Madison Ave., 
and 563 Fifth Ave., N. Y., or any Ticket Agent. 

ARTHUR AHERN, Secretary, Quebec. 


Forty-five Hours From New York 





Sailings every Wed. 
nesday & Saturday 
for Bermuda 


















Crouch & Fitzgerald 


154 Fifth Avenue ‘“TO% FORMERLY 
N. W. Corner 20th St. 


177 Broadway, 723 Sixth Avenue, New York 


Above Cortlandt Below Forty-second 


Trunks, Bags and Cases 
a Rae a a e-em eRanmRNRReR 

















BI adi Janos The Natural Laxative Mineral Water 
Uny Nature’s own way of cleansing the body is most 
oe. She provides a pure and wholesome 

FOR ral water as a laxative and health tonic. 


CONSTIPATION fei? sacral eatin contig dei 
STUDY ART AT HOME 


But be careful to select the BEST school. 
Don’t rely upon glowing promises. Join the 
school with unquestionable references. Send 
for our prospectus. Three volumes with maps, $2.50 postpaid 


The W. Martin Johnson School of Art 250 page Home Study catalog free. Write te-day. 
Dept. 1 rang awe THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


No. 1 Madison ‘dts New York. Dept. 121, Springfield, Mass. 














GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


A Civil Service Manual by Ewart, Field and 
Morrison prepares for the examinations. 

Adopted by over 500 Business Colleges, Y. M. 
C. A.’s, and Public Evening Schools. 
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The Consumer’s League says: “Do your Christmas shopping 
early in the Season and early in the day, thereby 
contributing to the Christmas of the Working Girl 
and all who serve you.” 


To take home small packages means shorter hours for the Saleswomen, Drivers and Delivery Boys. 


One Xmas Gift must be a Box of 


Miglers Candies 
“2 —* Of Rare Quality 


DOMESTIC AND IMPORTED 
FANCY BOXES, BASKETS ANDINOVELTIES 
IN LARGE VARIETY. 


FOR CUSTOMERS WHOSE TIME IS LIMITED, WE PACK FRESH DAILY 1, 2, 3 & 5 LB. BOXES 


WHICH CAN BE HAD AT ALL iylary RETAIL STORES. 


will consider it a special favor on the part of their many patrons if they will place 
their CHRISTMAS ORDERS AS EARLY AS POSSIBLE, directing that goods be 
packed and delivered on any desired date. This will enable our giving more careful 
attention to the packing and delivering of goods, and avoid unnecessary late hours for 
our employees, which is bound to result if orders are placed at the last moment. 


ON THE CHARACTER OF CANDY DEPENDS ITS FITNESS FOR GIFT MAKING 
If you should be disappointed in not being promptly waited on at any >2f our Stores, and fail to have your 
orders filled on account of rush of business, we would suggest your purchasing at any of our authorized 
Sales Agents. 
We deliver to them FRESH DAILY and guarantee the goods being perfect. 
































Newest Designs and Latest Models in 


Fur Garments, Neckwear, Muffs, Ete. 


May Be Found in Our Showrooms 


C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 


126 West 42d Street Near Broadway 
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OUT TO-DAY 


THE DOUBLE LIFE} | , Indigestion 


BY GASTON LEROUX The use of Horsford'’s Acid 


Phosphate is especially recom- 
Author of “The Mystery of the Yellow Room” ond a petty 8g 7, SO 


pepsia and Indigestion, particu- 


THE ROMAN larly where the patient suffers 
from pains in the stomach or 


chest, continued sense of hunger, 
By ALIX KING . 


nausea or acid stomach. 
Excellent results have also fol- 


j lowed its use in the treatment of 
Headache arising from derange- 
. ment of the digestive organs or 


WOOING JUSTICE pre thei 
By Headon Hill By Fred M. White HORSFORD’S 


THE JOHN E, KEARNEY 60 hte 


43 West 27th St., New York 
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That is why 


UNDERWOODS 


are replacing 
other makes MES 
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As there is no provi- 
sion by statute or cus- 
tom for a formal re- 
port by the Secretary of State, a record 
of the State Department’s work makes 
nearly half of President Taft’s first an- 
nual message to Congress. Among the 
subjects considered are the submission 
of the controversy concerning the Cana- 
dian fisheries to the Hague court, the 
negotiations for an international agree- 
ment for the protection of fur seals, the 
steps taken to determine rules of law for 
an International Prize Court, and the 
movement for reform in the Kongo 
State, which is now “in a more hopeful 
stage.” With an expression of gratifi- 
cation because of the peaceful settlement 
of differences between Bolivia and Peru, 
the President says: 

“From various quarters, directly or indirect- 
ly concerned, the intermediation of the United 
States was sought to assist in a solution of 
the controversy. Desiring at all times to ab- 
stain from any undue mingling in the affairs 
of sister republics and having faith in the abil- 
ity of the Governments of Peru and Bolivia 
themselves to settle their difference in a man- 
ner satisfactory to themselves, which, viewed 
with magnanimity, would assuage all embitter- 
ment, this Government steadily abstained from 
being drawn into the controversy and was 
much gratified to find its confidence justified by 
events.” 

He asks that liberal appropriation be 
made for the coming Pan-American 
Conference at Buenos Ayres, his pur- 
pose being to appoint a distinguished 
delegation. Speaking of American capi- 
tal seeking investment abroad, he says 
that “this Administration is lending all 
proper support to legitimate and bene- 
ficial American enterprises in foreign 
countries, the degree of such support be- 
ing measured by the national advantages 
to be expected”; but it must consider 


President Taft’s 
Message 


Survey of the World 


CTIRVUERV OR THR WORT TD 


whether the Government of any country 
in question is faithful to the principles 
of moderation, equity and justice. He 
continues ; 

“The Pan-American policy of this Govern- 

ment has long been fixed in its principles and 
remains unchanged. With the changed cir- 
cumstances of the United States and of the 
republics to the south of us, most of which 
have great natural resources, stable govern- 
ment, and progressive ideals, the apprehension 
which gave rise to the Monroe Doctrine may 
be said to’ have nearly disappeared, and neither 
the doctrine as it exists nor any other doctrine 
of American policy should be permitted to op- 
erate for the perpetuation of irresponsible gov- 
ernment, the escape from just obligations, or the 
insidious allegation of dominating ambitions 
on the part of the United States. Besides the 
fundamental doctrines of our Pan-American 
policy there have grown up a realization of po- 
litical interests, community of institutions and 
ideals, and a flourishing commerce. All these 
bonds will be greatly strengthened as time 
goes on and increased facilities, such as the 
great bank soon to be established in Latin 
America, supply the means for building up the 
colossal intercontinental commerce of the fu- 
ture.” 
A part of what he says about Nicaragua 
is in substance a-repetition of Secretary 
Knox’s recent letter. An extract fol- 
lows: 


“I need not rehearse here the patient efforts 
of this Government to promote peace and wel 
fare among these republics, efforts which are 
fully appreciated by the majority of them who 
are loyal to their true interests. It would be 
no less unnecessary to rehearse here the sad 
tale of unspeakable barbarities and oppression 
alleged to have been committed by the Zelaya 
Government. Recently two Americans were 
put to death by order of President Zelaya him- 
self. They were officers in the organized 
forces of a revolution which had continued 
many weeks and was in control of about half 
of the republic, and as such, according to the 
modern enlightened practice of civilized na- 
tions, they were entitled to be dealt with as 
prisoners of war.” 


Our Government, he adds, intends to 















































































































































































































































































































take such steps as may be found most 
consistent with its dignity, its duty to 
American interests and its moral obliga- 
tions to Central America and civilization. 
Explaining why American participation 
in the Chinese railway loan was to be de- 
sired, he says that such participation 
“seems at last assured.” Referring to 
the recent agreement of China and 
Japan (involved in the Crane incident), 
he says that Secretary Knox was con- 
vinced that no monopoly of mining privi- 
leges was intended. The two Govern- 
ments have given assurance that the 
agreement had no purpose inconsistent 
with the policy of equality of oppor- 
tunity. He asks for favorable action 
upon Secretary Knox’s plan for reor- 
ganizing his department, and speaks of 
his own recent order providing for the 
selection of diplomatic secretaries by ex- 
amination and for the promotion of 
them by merit. Turning to the Treas- 
ury report, he approves the proposed 
issue of Panama bonds to meet this 
fiscal year’s deficit of $73,000,000. To 
avoid a deficit in the coming year he 
directed that the estimates be made “as 
low as possible consistent with impera- 
tive governmental necessity.” Therefore 
they are less than the current year’s ap- 
propriations by $42,818,000, and it is ex- 
pected that in the coming fiscal year 
there will be (Panama Canal payments 
excluded) a surplus of $35,931,000. He 
speaks of steps taken for an investiga- 
tion, to consume two or more years, 
which will show how the cost of admin- 
istration may be reduced and the aver- 
age efficiency of employees increased. 
An attempt will be made to get rid of 
existing inequality and injustice in clas- 
sification and pay. But there must be 
provision for the removal of old employ- 
ees who have outlived their usefulness : 


“It is impossible to make such provision un- 
less there is adopted a plan of civil pensions. 
Most of the great industrial organizations, and 
many of the well-conducted railways of this 
country, are coming to the conclusion that a 
system of pensions for old employees, and the 
substitution therefor of younger and more en- 
ergetic servants, promotes both economy and 
efficiency of administration. I am_ strongly 
convinced that no other practical solution of 
the difficulties presented by the superannuation 
of civil servants can be found than that of a 
system of civil pensions.’ 


Because of the advancing prices of liv- 
ing, he adds, we cannot save by reducing 
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salaries. Indeed, it may be necessary to 
increase them. We can economize by 
reducing the number of employees and 
obtaining greater efficiency from those 
retained. Taking up the Sugar Trust 
frauds, he says that when the Trust 
made restitution there was an express 
reservation in the settlement contract 
that it should not prevent criminal prose- 
cution : 


“It would seem to me that an investigation 
of the frauds by Congress at present, pending 
the probing by the Treasury Department and 
the Department of Justice, as proposed, might 
by giving immunity and otherwise prove an 
embarrassment in securing conviction of the 
guilty parties.” 


He expresses the hope and belief that no 
tariff war, on account of the maximum 
duties of the new tariff, need be antici- 
pated, because friendly negotiation will 
secure the elimination of unduly discrim- 
inatory provisions in the laws of other 
countries. As to the scope of his power 
in connection with the new board of tar- 
iff experts, he says: 


“An examination of the law and an under- 
standing of the nature of the facts which 
should be considered in discharging the func- 
tions imposed upon the Executive show that I 
have the power to direct the tariff board to 
make a comprehensive glossary and encyclo- 
pedia of the terms used and articles embraced 
in the tariff law, and to secure information as 
to the cost of production of such goods in this 
country and the cost of their production in 
foreign countries. I have therefore appointed 
a tariff board consisting of three members, and 
have directed them to perform all the duties 
above described. This work will perhaps take 
two or three years, and I ask from Congress a 
continuing annual appropriation equal to that 
already made for its prosecution. I believe 
that the work of this board will be of prime 
utility and importance whenever Congress shall 
deem it wise again to readjust the customs 
duties. If the facts secured by the tariff board 
are of such a character as to show generally 
that the rates of duties imposed by the present 
tariff law are excessive under the principles of 
protection as described in the platform of the 
successful party at the late election, I shall not 
hesitate to invite the attention of Congress to 
this fact, and to the necessity for action predi- 
cated thereon. Nothing, however, halts busi- 
ness and interferes with the course of pros- 
perity so much as the threatened revision of 
the tariff, and until the facts are at hand, after 
careful and deliberate investigation, upon 
which such revision can properly be under- 
taken, it seems to me unwise to attempt it.” 


In the interest of economy the War De- 
partment estimates have been made $45,- 
000,000 less than those of last year. New 
projects have been cut out and military 
















SURVEY OF 


progress has been suspended. There 
will probably be a special message on the 
need of army reorganization and of the 
elimination of the least efficient officers. 
There should be legislation for additional 
defenses at the mouth of Chesapeake 
Bay, where it is proposed that an artifi- 
cial island shall be the foundation of a 
fort. Naval estimates are $38,000,000 
less than last year’s. He asks for two 
first-class battleships and one repair ves- 
sel. Pointing out the deplorable delays 
in the administration of civil and crimi- 
nal law, he seeks legislation empowering 
him to appoint a commission of inquiry. 
Quoting the Republican platform’s utter- 
ance concerning injunctions, he recom- 
mends that Congress forbid the issuing 
of an injunction by any Federal court 
without notice and without giving the 
parties a reasonable opportunity to be 
heard, unless the court is convinced that 
delay for notice would cause irreparable 
injury, and unless its opinion is exprest 
in writing, with the reasons for the same. 
He says the low rate of postage on sec- 
ond class mail matter caused a loss of 
$63,000,000 last year, as the cost of 
transportation was nine times the post- 
age. This shows that the Government 
pays “an enormous subsidy to the news- 
papers, magazines and periodicals” 

“IT commend the whole subject to Congress, 
not unmindful of the spread of intelligence 
which a low charge for carrying newspapers 
and periodicals assists. I very much doubt, 
however, the wisdom of a policy which con- 
stitutes so large a subsidy and requires addi- 
tional taxation to meet it.” 


The passage of a ship subsidy bill like 
the one which nearly became a law some 
time ago is earnestly recommended. He 
is convinced that the people want postal 
savings banks: 


“T believe them to be necessary in order to 
offer a proper inducement to thrift and saving 
to a great many people of small means who do 
not now have banking facilities, and to whom 
such a system would offer an opportunity for 
the accumulation of capital. They will furnish 
a satisfactory substitute, based on sound prin- 
ciple and actual successful trial in nearly all 
the countries of the world, for the system of 
government guaranty of deposits now being 
adopted in several Western States, which with 
deference to those who advocate it seems to 
me to have in it the seeds of demoralization 
to conservative banking and certain financial 
disaster.” 

To those who think that action on this 
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subject should await the Monetary Com- 
mission’s report he says he does “not see 
why the one should be tied up with the 
other.” Conservation of national re- 
sources, the anti-Trust law and new laws 
for interstate corporations are to be sub- 
jects of special messages. He asks for 
authority to appoint a commission to 
consider plans for the celebration in 1913 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation. In conclusion 


he says: 

“The country is in a high state of prosper- 
ity. There is every reason to believe that we 
are on the eve of a substantial business ex- 
pansion, and we have just garnered a harvest 
unexampled in the market value of our agri- 
cultural products. The high prices which such 
products bring mean great prosperity for the 
farming community, but on the other hand, 
they mean a very considerably increased bur- 
den upon those classes in the community whose 
yearly compensation does not expand with the 
improvement in business and the general pros- 
perity. Various reasons are given for the high 
prices. The proportionate increase in the out- 
put of gold, which today is the chief medium 
of exchange and is in some respects a measure 
of value, furnishes a substantial explanation 
of at least part of the increase in prices. The 
increase in population and the more expensive 
mode of living of the people, which have not 
been accompanied by a proportionate increase 
in acreage production, may furnish a further 
reason. It is well to note that the increase in 
the cost of living is not confined to this coun- 
try, but prevails the world over, and that those 
who would charge increases in prices to the 
existing protective tariff must meet the fact 
that the rise in prices has taken place almost 
wholly in those products of the factory and 
farm, in respect to which there has been either 
no increase in the tariff or in many instances 
a very considerable reduction.” 


Sd 
I At the close of a trial 
ce Trust : : 

Found Guilty which has consumed eight 
weeks, in New York, on 

the 1oth, the American Ice Company, 
commonly called the Ice Trust, was 
found guilty of violating the Anti-Trust 
law of the State. The jury was out an 
hour and a half. Justice Wheeler, of the 
Supreme Court, imposed the maximum 
fine of $5,000. He expressed regret af- 
terward that a heavier fine was not per- 
mitted by the law. A civil suit is pend- 
ing in which the license of the company 
(a. New Jersey corporation) to do busi- 
ness in the State is involved, and on ac- 
count of this verdict the license may be 
revoked. This is the first conviction un- 
der the statute, which resembles the 
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Sherman law and was enacted in 1899. 
District Attorney Jerome has been criti- 
cised for failing to prosecute the com- 
pany or to procure an indictment. Writ- 
ing to the Attorney General, he said that 
a thoro investigation had failed to 
disclose evidence of the existence of an 
unlawful combination. The recent prose- 
cution was conducted by a Special Depu- 
ty Attorney General. The company is one 
in which Charles W. Morse, the banker 
recently convicted and sentenced to be 
imprisoned fifteen years, was concerned. 
It acquired ice companies in Baltimore, 
Washington, Maine and other places, 
waged successful war upon independents, 
and excited popular enmity by exacting 
high prices. 

& 
The _ revolutionists’ 
army in Nicaragua has 
been occupying a 
strong position at Rama, confronted there 
by President Zelaya’s forces. On the 
8th there were reports from Managua, 
the capital, that Zelaya was preparing to 
give up his office and was urging the 
revolutionists to accept in his place Sefior 
Madriz, Nicaragua’s representative in the 
Central American Peace Court. At 
Rama, the Government commander, Vas- 
quez, sought a conference with Estrada. 
A truce was proclaimed, and, various 
propositions were made to the revolution- 
ist chief. At last, Vasquez abruptly de- 
manded surrender, and then Estrada dis- 
covered that the conference had been 
merely a ruse to cause delay and give 
time for the main body of Vasquez’s 
army to pass around his flank and move 
upon Bluefields, his undefended base of 
supplies. Whereupon, in great alarm, he 
called upon the American Consul at Blue- 
fields for help. It was reported on the 
11th that Bluefields was in much danger 
and that American marines had been 
landed, with machine guns, to protect the 
interests of about 150 Americans resid- 
ing there. On the roth there was tel- 
egraphed from Managua a !ong inter- 
view with Zelaya, who sought in this 
way to answer the letter of Secretary 
Knox. Zelaya said 

“The United States unjustly condemns my 
administration. I proposed to Secretary Knox 
that he submit the case to the investigation of 


a committee of his own choosing, agreeing to 
surrender my rights to the: Presidency if the 


The Controversy 
with Zelaya 
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charges in his letter were sustained. Secretary 
Knox has not replied. Defenseless against the 
hostility of a powerful nation, I must submit, 
altho I have been condemned unheard. 

“This coercion of the United States will 
not redound to the credit of that nation, whose 
motives are questioned in all Latin America. 
The shooting of Groce and Cannon is used as 
a pretext. Both were amenable to the law of 
Nicaragua, which distinctly authorizes the 
shooting of individuals commanding rebels. 
It is different if a person is captured during 
the course of an international war. The at- 
tempt of Secretary Knox to establish the in- 
violability of the persons of Americans par- 
ticipating in foreign revolutions will result in 
constant revolutions, led by immune Ameri- 
cans. Initiative in the shooting of Groce and 
Cannon was not mine. I simply refused to 
extend clemency to them after a properly con- 
stituted military tribunal had passed upon the 
case. 

“While I am ready to surrender the Presi- 
dency, I cannot do it precipitately, as it would 
result in uprisings by several factions, each of 
which is eager to secure power. I am in nego- 
tiation with the revolutionists to secure their 
indorsement to a successor who will be ac- 
ceptable to all parties and have submitted the 
name of José Madriz, Judge of the Cartago 
Court. I hope this will obviate the necessity of 
American intervention, which would be in- 
tensely distasteful to the whole of Latin Amer- 
ica. I am informed that it is the intention of 
the United States to prevent my leaving Nica- 
raugua. I do not believe this to be true.” 


The hostility of the United States, he 
added, was due to the machinations of 
President Cabrera, of Guatemala, who 
had pursued him with relentless enmity 
since 1906. In that year he had refused 
to join Cabrera in an offensive and de- 
fensive alliance against Mexico, and thus 
had thwarted Cabrera’s “efforts to estab- 
lish a dictatorship in Central America.” 
——-Enrique C. Creel, formerly Mexican 
Ambassador at Washington, is on his 
way to that city, where, in behalf of Pres- 
ident Diaz, he will submit plans for a 
peaceful settlement of the controversy. 
In Congress, Senator Rayner and Repre- 
sentative Sulzer, both Democrats, have 
introduced resolutions giving President 
Taft full authority to use the army and 
navy in dealing with Zelaya. Mr. Ray- 
ner’s resolution authorizes the President 
to cause the apprehension of Zelaya and 
his punishment for murder. 
as 

The resignation of Vice- 
President Zayas as chairman 
of one faction of the domi- 
nant party in Cuba, accompanied by the 
resignation (apparently enforced) of 


Cuba and 
Porto Rico 
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one of his friends, Sefior Saaverio, as 
Chief of Public Works, is said to indi- 
cate that all plans for a fusion of the 
two factions have failed. Our Gov- 
ernment has been assured by President 
Gomez that it will be consulted with re- 
spect to the pending tariff treaties with 
Spain and Venezuela, and that the 
rights of the United States under the 
existing treaty of reciprocity will not be 
affected. Feeling that they have not 
received their share of the offices, the 
negroes of Cuba have undertaken to or- 
ganize a party of their own, under the 
leadership of Morua Delgado, president 
of the Senate. A meeting recently held 
for this purpose at Guines was broken 
up by the authorities. Several of those 
present were arrested and sent to jail 
for thirty days. The organized work- 
ingmen of Porto Rico have sent to 
Washington a petition, and it has been 
given to President Taft by a committee. 
It asks for the sanitary inspection of 
factories and workshops, the abolition of 
convict labor, better educational advan- 
tages for workmen’s children, prohibi- 
tion of the employment of children 
under fourteen in factories, and the ap- 
plication of eight-hour and employers’ 
liability laws thruout the island. The 
petitioners assert that legislation for the 
benefit of labor is opposed by the Union- 
ist party, which controls the Legislative 
Assembly. Governor Colton has ac- 
cepted the excuses of the Unionists, who, 
on the day of his arrival, raised at half 
mast an American flag bound with crépe. 
They explained that no insult was in- 
tended, and he has recommended that 
prosecution of them be discontinued. 
a : 
‘ The campaign in Eng- 
a land was formally 
opened on December 10 
by the two leaders, Premier Asquith ad- 
dressing an immense and enthusiastic 
audience of Liberals in Albert Hall, and 
ex-Premier Balfour publishing a mani- 
festo to his constituents. Mr. Asquith 
began by pointing out that four years 
ago Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
then Premier, had outlined in that hall 
the reform program of.the new Liberal 
Government.. This program the party 
had labored faithfully to carry into 
effect, but the will of the people had 
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been nullified, and as a fitting climax the 
supplies which the House of Commons 
had voted had been stopped by the 
House of Lords. The electors might 
just as well have spared themselves the 
trouble of going to the polls in 1906. 
“What has been done may be done again. 
It becomes our first duty to make its recur-- 
rence impossible. We shall, therefore, demand 
authority from the .electorate to translate an 
ancient, unwritten usage into an act of Parlia- 
ment and to place upon the statute book recog- 
nition explicit and complete of the settled doc- 
trine of our Constitution that it is beyond the 
province of the House of Lords to meddle 
with any law to any degree or for any purposc 
with national finance.” 
The Government, he said, was confront- 
ed by three constitutional innovations: 
First, the claim of the House of Lords 
to control the levying of taxes; second, 
its claim to dissolve the popular chamber, 
altho it could not itself be dissolved; 
and third, its assertion of the power to 
make and unmake the executive Govern- 
ment of the Crown. Every one of these 
revolutionary pretensions they should 
question for all they were worth. Mr. 
Asquith reviewed the various bills which 
had been passed by the House of Com- 
mons and rejected by the Lords: The 
Welsh Disestablishment Bill, the Scot- 
tish Land Bill, the Education Bill, the 
Licensing Bill and the Irish Bill. On 
the last point he declared his belief that 
the problem could be solved in only one 
way, “By a policy which will explicitly 
safeguard the supreme inadvisable au- 
thority, and the Imperial Parliament can 
set up in Ireland a system of both self- 
government as regards purely Irish 
affairs. There is not and cannot be any 
question of separation.” Old age pen- 
sions had become, he said, a permanent 
and indestructible part of the constitu- 
tion, but old age was only one of the 
hazards to which the industrial popula- 
tion was exposed. The time had come 
for the State to lend them a helping hand 
in sickness, invalidity and accident. It 
was one of the objects of the budget to 
provide money for a long and costly 
social campaign. The franchise law, he 
said, was still encumbered with artificial 
distinctions and impediments for which 
there was no justification. The new 
House of Commons should pass on the 
question of granting the franchise to 
women and the Government would not 
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oppose it. He had not, he said, changed 
his well-known views upon the question 
of woman suffrage, notwithstanding the 
deplorable suicidal policy of a small sec- 
tion of its advocates. Mr. Balfour’s 
address to his constituents, the electors 
of the City of London, accused the Lib- 
eral Government of engaging in a con- 
spiracy to destroy the constitution by 
substituting a single chamber gov- 
ernment. The Government’s ‘claim is 
simply that the House of Commons 
—no matter how or when elected, 
or what its relation to the public 
opinion of the moment—is to be the un- 
controlled master of the fortunes of 
every class of the community, and no ap- 
peal is to be allowed to the community 
even in the extremest cases. Mr. Bal- 
four put three questions, as follows: 
May there not be occasions when it is 
necessary to appeal to the nation on 
financial matters? Isn’t this such an 
occasion? Does any other machinery 
exist to secure an appeal except that 
which the House of Lords has set in 
motion? He went on to show how 
much more strongly property in the 
United States is. safeguarded against 
special taxation than in Great Britain, 
for no such measure as the British bud- 
get could be adopted there without a 
two-thirds majority of both houses, or 
become law without national mandate 
from the still stronger majority of the 
country, while even if the House of Rep- 
resentatives imposed special taxation, it 
could be rejected by the Senate or 
vetoed by the President: 

“I am not so immoderate as to demand such 
security for the British citizens, but only that, 
if exceptional taxation is imposed at the ca- 
price of a Minister, he should not be deprived 
of the only means known to the Constitution 


by which appeal to his fellow-countrymen may 
be secured.” 


& 

As soon as Walter 
Dr. Cook’s Records Lounsdale, private 

secretary to Dr. 
l'rederick A. Cook, arrived at Copenha- 
gen and had delivered the records and 
report of Arctic exploration to the com- 
mittee of the University of Copenhagen, 
the New York Times published a state- 
ment from two men confessing that they 
had fabricated the Cook observations. 
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According to this statement, which is 
supported by their affidavits, George H. 
Dunkle, an insurance broker, had ap- 
proached Dr. Cook with the offer of as- 
sistance and had introduced to him Au- 
gust Wedel Loose, an experienced navi- 
gator, who at Dr. Cook’s request had 
worked out a series of alleged observa- 
tions confirming his story of the discov- 
ery of the Pole, calculating backward 
from the date of April 21, 1908. He 
had stayed at the hotel with Dr. Cook 
and prepared such observations on the 
sun and stars as might have been made 
from the different points along the route 
and at the Pole. Captain Loose had also 
written articles for Danish papers sup- 
porting Dr. Cook’s claims.. The two 
men, according to their affidavit, were to 
receive $4,000 for the data, with a bonus 
of $500 if the University of Copenhagen 
accepted the record, but Dr. Cook only 
paid them $260, so they came out against 
him. Dr. Cook’s whereabouts is. not 
known. He is reported to be in a sani- 
tarium. The Copenhagen Committee 
which has been appointed for the exam- 
ination of Dr. Cook’s records is com- 


‘posed of the following: President, Prof. 


Elis Stromgren, director of the Astra- 
nomical Observatory; Dr. C. F. Pechule, 
astronomer attached to the observatory ; 
Gustav Holm, explorer; Prof. A. B. 
Yensen, president of the School of Navi- 
gation; Dr. Royder, director of the Me- 
teorological Office, and Dr. F. A. Eng- 
strom, director of the Lund Observatory. 


a 


According to the will of 
Alfred Nobel, the dynamite 
manufacturer, five prizes 
from the income of his estate are to be 
awarded every year for the most impor- 
tant discovery in the realms of physics, 
chemistry and medicine, the greatest 
work in literature of an idealistic tend- 
ency, and the most efficient efforts for 
the promotion of peace. The selection 
is in the hands of committees of the 
Swedish academies of science and art, 
and, for the peace prize, of the Norwe- 
gian Parliament. We give below the 
recipients of the prizes for this year, 
together with those of previous years 
for comparison : 


The Nobel 
Prizes 
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Tue ReEcIPIENTS OF THE NoBeEL PRIZES. 

Puysics: 1901, Wilhelm Konrad Rontgen 
(German); 1902, H. A. Lorentz (Dutch) ; 
1902, P. Zeeman (Dutch); 1903, Henry Bec- 
querel (French); 1903, Pierre  Curié 
(French); 1903, Madame Sklodowska Curie 
(Polish); 1904, Lord Rayleigh (English) ; 
1905, Philipp von Lenard (German); 1906, 
Joseph J. Thomson (English); 1907, Albert 
A. Michelson (American); 1908, Gabriel 
Lippman (French); 1909, William Marconi 
(Italian) ; 1909, Ferdinand K. Braun (Ger- 
man). 

CHEMISTRY: 1901, Jakobus H. van’t Hoff 
(Dutch); 1902, Emil Fischer (German) ; 
1903, Svante Arrhenius (Swedish) ; 1904, Sir 
William Ramsay (English) ; 1905, Adolph von 
Baeyer (German); 1906, Henri Moissan 
(French) ; 1907, Edward Biichner (German) ; 
1908, Ernest Rutherford (Englisi); 1909, 
Wilhelm Ostwald (German). 

MeptctneE: 1901, Emil Behring (German) ; 
1902, Ronald Ross (English); 1903, Niels R. 
Finsen (Danish) ; 1904, [van Petrovitch Pav- 
jov (Russian) ; 1905, Robert Koch (German) : 
1906. Camille Golgi (Italian) ; 1906, Santiago 
Ramon y Cajal (Spanish) ; 1907, Charles Al- 
phonse Laveran (French); 1908, Paul Ehr- 
lich (German); 1908, Elie Metchnikoff (Rus- 
sian) ; 1909, Emil Theodor Kocher (Swiss). 

LITERATURE: 1901, Armand Sully-Prud- 
homme (French); 1902, Theodor Mommsen 
(German); 1903, Bjornstjerne Bjdérnson 
(Norwegian) ; 1904,  Fréderic Mistral 
(French) ; 1904, José Echegaray (Spanish) ; 
1905, Henry Sienkiewicz (Polish); 1906, 
Giosué Carducci (Italian); 1907, Rudyard 
Kipling (English); 1908, Rudolph Eucken 
(German); 1909, Selma Lagerléf (Swedish). 

Peace: 1901, Henri Dunant (Swiss); 1901, 
.Fréderic Passy (French); 1902, Elie Ducom- 
mun (Swiss); 1902, Albert Gobat (Swiss) ; 


WILHELM OSTWALD, OF 
GERMANY, 


Who receives the Nobel Prize in 
chemistry. 


WILLIAM MARCONI, OF 
ITALY, 


Who receives half the Nobel 
Prize in physics. 
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SELMA LAGERLOF, OF SWEDEN, 
Who receives the Nobel ‘Prize in literature. 


1903, William R. Cremer (English); 1904; 
Institute of International Law (International) ; 
1905, Bertha von Suttner (Austrian) ; -1906, 
Theodore Roosevelt (American); 1907, Louis 
Renault (French); 1907, Ernesto T. Moneta 
(Italian) ; 1908, K. F. Arnoldson (Swedish) ; 
1908, M: F. Baier (Danish) ; 1909; Paul Henri 
Benjamin d’Estournelles de Constant 
=: 1909; Auguste Beernaert + (Bel- 
gian). 


BARON D’ESTOURNELLES 
DE CONSTANT, OF FRANCE, 


Who receives half the Nobel 
Prize for the promotion of 
peace, 














The Lords and the Budget 


BY THE RIGHT HON. DAVID LLOYD-GEORGE, M. P. 


CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. 


[The following article is compiled, by special permission, from the speeches, sent for that 


purpose, of the Chancellor of the British Exchequer. 
the Budget, an unprecedented infraction of the Constitution. 
from his office in the Cabinet, to devise the Budget, and it will now be his 


Lloyd-George, 


duty to defend it before the people against the Lords. 


The House of Lords has since rejected 
It was incumbent on Mr. 


The present article illustrates the 


ability and force which he brings to the task.—EprrTor.] 


HEN I first of all came to the 
W Exchequer—when the Prime 
Minister did me the honor of 
inviting me to undertake that great 
office—I fully realized, from the mo- 
ment I entered the Treasury, that the 
task in front of me was a difficult one, 
a delicate one, that it was one of great 
gravity. I foresaw that there would be 
a very considerable deficit in the rev- 
enue of the com- 


of all my own country, which is quite 
interesting. It is not so very long ago 
that the South Wales coal field was a 
very wild, unproductive country, most 
of it common land. Landlord Parlia- 
ments soon handed the property over to 
the great landlords when they discov- 
ered there was mineral value in it. At 
the present moment the South Wales 
coal field pays a million and a half per 

annum in royalties 





ing year, and I 
knew it would be 
no easy matter to 
raise funds in such 
a way as not,to dis- 
turb or interfere 
with the delicate 
machinery of our 
national industry. 

After all, a tax 
is a tax. It is not 
a thing which is 
desirable in itself. 
It is not a thing to 
be sought for. 
Our protectionist 
friends always talk 
as if they were 
ends in themselves, 
as if a tax could 
increase the com- 
mercial life of the 
country. A tax is 
necessarily an im- 
post—a burden. It 
has got to come 





to just a few land- 
lords and hun- 
dreds of thousands 
in ground rents. 
Let me give one 
or two figures 
which will show 
what is done there. 
First of all, the 
land is not very 
rich, it is rather 
poor agricultural 
land. They dis- 
cover coal there. 
The landlord 
leases the property 
to somebody who 
has the necessary 
enterprise and cap- 
ital for purposes of 
development. The 
landlord himself 
does not sink any 
capital in these 
properties, only in 
very rare excep- 








from some pocket, 
and the only ques- 
tion is whether it 
won’t do more good in the national purse 
than in the pocket of the individual. 

[ should like to give a few illustra- 
tions by way of showing how the new 
budget taxes will work. I will take first 
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tions. There are 
just a few. Some- 
body else works it, 
the risk of a loss, 


somebody else faces 
and the landlord takes sixpence a ton in 
the way of royalties. 

Then we come to the surface, 
men must be employed for the purpose 


Work- 














of carrying on mining operations, and 
the workmen must have homes. So they 
start building, and the iandlord then 

says: “Yes, certainly; by all means you 

may build, but you have got to pay a 

ground rent.” 

There is land now leased in the val- 
leys in South Wales for which, tho even 
within living memory (it may be only a 
few years ago in some cases) it pro- 
duced only a shilling an acre, the land- 
lord is getting 30 pounds and 40 pounds 
per acre per annum, simply for the per- 
mission to build a few cottages upon it. 
They are able to build on lease, and in 
about sixty years the whole of this land 
will fall into the landlords’ hands. 

The Rhondda Valley is one of the 
greatest coal fields in South Wales. In 
the year 1851 the total population of the 
valley was only a thousand. Today the 
population is 132,000. The landlords 
receive annually £200,000 in royalties. 
They receive £30,000 a year in ground 
rents. 

The colliery proprietors there pay 
in rates £54,000 a year. The landlords 
do not pay a penny. They charge 
for the minerals, they charge for the 
surface; whenever land is wanted for 
water works they charge heavy prices 
for it; railways have to pay, and be- 
tween all these charges industry is bur- 
dened, and all the landlords do not con- 
tribute a penny toward the heavy and 
growing rates of the district. 

There was a case given to me from 
South Wales of a company which had 
sunk a good deal of money in mining 
operations. They sent me their balance 
sheet. This company paid £3,500 in 
rates, they made a profit of £3,000, and 
the landlords got £10,600—more than 
the profits and the rates together—and 
yet they never sunk a penny in the mine 
and do not pay one halfpenny toward 
the rates of the district. 

When I come along and say, “Here, 
gentlemen, you have escaped long 
enough—it is your turn now; I want 
you to pay just 5 per cent. on the 
£10,000 odd.” 

“Five per cent.,” they say to me. 
“You are a thief; your are worse, you 
are an attorney; worst.of all, you are a 
Welshman.” 

That is always the crowning epithet. 
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Well, 1 do not apologize—I could not 
help it, and if I could, I would not. | 
am proud of the little land among the 
hills. But whenever they hurl my 
nationality at my head, I say to them: 
“You hypocrites! Pharisees! You are 
the people who in every peroration al- 
ways talk about our being one kith and 
kin thruout the empire, from the old 
man of Hoy in the north down to Van 
Dieman’s Land in the south.” And yet 
if any one dares to aspire to any posi- 
tion who does not belong to the partic- 
ular nationality which they have digni- 
fied by choosing their parents from they 
have no use for him. Well, they have 
got to stand the Welshman this time! 

I have been inquiring into what is 
happening in England recently. Land- 
lords have no nationality; their charac- 
teristics are cosmopolitan. A case was 
given me the other day from Yorkshire, 
of all places in the world, and as it illus- 
trates practically every tax which I pro- 
pose in my budget, I will tell this story. 
As I have it on the authority of the 
managing director—well, he is respon- 
sible. 

It is the story of a district in York- 
shire which four or five years ago was 
purely agricultural—really agricultural, 
receiving half its rates as agricultural 
land from the general taxes. There was 
not within four miles of it an industry, 
not a factory, not a coal mine. And 
some very enterprising mining investors 
came along and said, “We think there’s 
coal here.” And they went to the land- 
lord and said, ‘Will you allow us to dig 
for coal here?” 

He replied, “For a consideration, of 
course. I will only charge you. sixpence 
a ton on all the coal that comes up.” 

They said, “What about the surface?” 

“Ah, certainly; I will sell you any 


‘ surface land you want for the purpose, 


for a consideration.” : 

“Well, what do you want?” they said. 
“You are receiving now 15s. 6d. an acre. 
What will you want from us?” 

“Well,” he said, “four pounds an 
acre.” 

Then they said to him, “We must 
bring workmen here, and as there are no 
cottages we shall have to build them, 
and we propose building a model 
village.” And they built one of the most 
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beautiful model villages in the kingdom. 

When they asked, “Will you allow us 

to build a few cottages?” he said, “Cer- 
tainly, but I shall want a small return— 
£6 or £10 an acre—quite moderate.” 

This landlord is really a most moder- 
ate landlord. The land was at 16s. 6d. 
and he charges £10. Well, that is only 
eighteen times the value of the land. I 
can give cases where landlords have 
charged thirty, forty, even a hundred 
times the value of the land. This man 
has been most moderate—only eighteen 
times its value. 

Then he said to them, “There is the 
fish pond, rather near your model vil- 
lage. I don’t think it will be worth much 
afterwards, whatever it’s worth now. So 
[ think you had better take it.” 
mining speculators replied, “All right. 
[t will be rather good sport to fish either 
for trout or tadpoles.” 

The landlord: “I am getting £1 for 
it now ; I will let you have it for eighteen 
guineas a year, cheap.” 

They started. They spent half a mil- 
lion without knowing what would hap- 
pen. It was a real speculation, a real 
risk. They took it on, spent half a mil- 
lion, discovered the coal, and the land- 
owner is getting royalties now at the rate 
of nearly £20,000 per annum. He is get- 
ting, in addition to the £4 per annum for 
every acre of land out of the surface used 
by the colliery—he is getting £6 to £10 
per annum per acre for all the cottages 
there. He charges £4 per annum for 
tipping rubbish, and £10 per annum for 
each workmen’s cottage. And he is mak- 
ing a good thing out of it—a very good 
thing out of it. 

Recently they were prospering and 
getting more and more coal and in a 
very short time they will be paying 
£400,000 per annum for this land for the 
royalties alone. The landlord has never 
spent a penny upon it. Recently they 
wrote him and said, “We want more 
ground to build cottages on.” 

He said, “Certainly, for £150 per 
acre’—the land now for agricultural 
purposes being worth about £20 per acre 
and the landlord getting half his rates 
paid out of the general taxation of the 
country in respect to the fact that it is 
agricultural land. 


What happens? He said to them, “T 
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will let you have this land at £150 per 
acre,” but he added, “No public house to 
be erected—without the consent of the 
landlord.” 

If consent is given an extra premium 
is required. I like a man who puts a 
high value on his principles. Here, at 
any rate, is a man who won’t part with 
them without an extra premium. 

Where does my Budget come in? It 
comes in rather late, I admit. It ought 
to have .come in in one of the earlier 
chapters? Still, it comes in soon enough 
to give the story a happy ending. When 
the £40,000 royalty comes, 5 per cent. 
for the. first time will come to the State. 
The land outside—the land which 
nominally agricultural land, but which is 
now valuable building land, will pay a 
halfpenny in the pound. When it is sold 
we will get 20 per cent. on the increase. 
And when the landlord passes away to 
another sphere we shall then get the dead 
rent, say 20 per cent. on the increase. 

More than that. We have had an- 
other little provision. We have consid- 
ered his case thoroly. When these cot- 
tages fall in and his heir comes and 
walks in for the whole of this beautiful 
model village—this model landlord of a 
model village—the State will then, un- 
der this Budget, say, “Very well, if you 
really must take all the property I think 
we had better get a toll of Io per cent. 
off it, at any rate, We shall be able to 
do something for the people who live in 
these cottages.” 

We have got another little provision. 
The 5 per cent. only applies to existing 
collieries. But we have got a special 
provision for future collieries. We shall 
then ask not 5 per cent. of the royalty, 
but 20 per cent. 

Let me call attention to one provision 
in this lease, because it really casts a 
strange, almost weird, light upon the 
landlords’ ideal of rural life in this coun- 
try. There is a clause in the lease of 
this model village that no persons shall 
reside in any of these cottages if they 
have been convicted of an offense against 
the game laws. No person shall reside 
there if the landlord or his agent has 
any objection to him. And this is a free 
country ! 

Here is a poor miner who is guilty— 
of what? Of doing something which 


is 
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the landlord spends his life in doing— 
and which I have done myself many a 
time—without a license—only in Wales. 
What happens? Not merely is he to be 
fined, but he is to be deprived, as far as 
this gentleman is concerned, of the op- 
portunity for all time of earning a de- 
cent living for himself and his family. 
All I can say is that a provision of the 
sort in any lease is an outrage. 

Well, these are the taxes. I have 
given illustrations of them: I defy any 
reasonable man anywhere to say that 
there is any injustice in taxing men un- 
der the conditions, when the State needs 
the money. We want money for the de- 
fense of the country; to provide the pen- 
sions of the old people who have been 
spending their lives in tilling the soil at 
a very poor pittance, in sinking those 
mines, risking their lives. And when 


they are old we do not want to starve 
them or humiliate them; and we say 
what better use can you make of wealth 
than to use it for the purpose of picking 
up the broken, healing the wounded, cur- 
ing the sick, bringing a little more light, 
comfort and happiness to the aged? 


These men ought to feel honored that 
Providence has given them the chance to 
put a little into the poor-box, and since 
they won’t do it themselves we have got 
to do it for them. 

We are fighting in the House of Com- 
mons. We have had a prolonged fight 
—one of the longest fights in the history 
of the House. We are getting thru. It 
has got a very dangerous passage still 
before it is safe. If it does not get thru 
there, then it will come to the people, 
and there will be two questions to settle. 
One is the Budget, the next will be the 
House of Lords. They will both be on 
the same ballot paper. It will be the last 
time, probably, the question will be 
asked, 

It is an old question, and it is time it 
should be answered. Who is to govern 
—the people or the peers? We must de- 
pend upon the people. We may be invit- 
ing opinion on these questions within 
the next few weeks—momentous weeks 
in the history of England. I don’t know 
of any time which is so charged with 
matters of moment for the destiny of 
this great country as the present. You 
will probably soon have to settle these 
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problems. It may be within the course 
of the next few months the future of 
Britain will depend on not merely the 
intelligence, the clearness of vision, but 
the courage the people will display in 
the real hour of their trial. 

What will the Lords do? Frankly it 
is a matter which concerns them far 
more than it concerns us. The more 
irresponsible and featherbrained among 
them want to throw it out. But what 
will the rest do? It will depend on the 
weather. There are some who are not 
fair-weather sailors, and they will go 
on. But poor Lord Lansdowne—with 
his creaking old ship and his mutinous 
crew—there he is; he has got to sail thru 
the narrows with one eye on the weather 
glass and the other on the forecastle. 

But it does not depend on him. It 
will depend, in the first place, probably 
on the reports from the country. The 
most important gentleman in the busi- 
ness is not Lord Lansdowne, with his 
adroit management of the House of 
Lords. The real sailing master is Sir 
Alexander Acland-Hood, the chief whip 
of the Tory party; and the Ancient 
Mariner is engaged at the present mo- 
ment in trying to decide whether it is 
safe to shoot the albatross. He will 
probably not decide until too late. But 
still this is the great constitutional party, 
and if there is one thing more than an- 
other better established about the British 
Constitution it is this, that the Commons, 
and the Commons alone, have the com- 
plete control of supply and ways and 
means ; and what our fathers established 
thru centuries of struggle and of strife 
—even bloodshed—we are not going to 
be traitors to. 

As long as the Constitution gave rank 
and possession and power to the Lords 
it was not to be interfered with. As 
long as it secured even their sports from 
intrusion and made interference with 
them a crime; as long as the Constitu- 
tion enforced royalties and ground rents 
and fees and premiums and fines, and 
all the black retinue of exaction; as long 
as it showered writs and summonses and 
injunctions and distresses and warrants 
to enforce them, then the Constitution 
was inviolate. It was sacred» «It was 
something that was put in the same cate- 
gory with religion, that no man should 
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with rude hands touch, something that 
the chivalry of the nation ought to range 
itself in defense of. But the moment 
the Constitution looks round; the mo- 
ment the Constitution begins to discover 
that there are millions of people outside 
park gates who need attention—then the 
Constitution is to be torn to pieces. 

Let them realize what they are doing. 
They are forcing a revolution. The 
Lords may decree a revolution, but the 
people will direct it. If they begin, issues 
will be raised that they little dream of. 
Questions will be asked which are now 
whispered in humble voices, and answers 
will be demanded then with authority. 
The question will be asked whether five 
hundred men—ordinary men, chosen 
accidentally from among the unemployed 
—should override the judgment, the de- 
liberate judgment, of millions of people 
who are engaged in the industry which 
makes the wealth of the country. 

That is one question. Another will be, 
Who ordained that a few should have 
the land of Britain as a perquisite? Who 
made ten thousand people owners of the 


On an Embroidered Binding 


soil, and the rest of us transgressors. in 
the land of our birth? 

Who is it who is responsible for the 
scheme of things whereby one man is 
engaged thru life in grinding labor to 
win a bare and precarious subsistence 
for himself, and when, at the end of his 
days, he claims at the hands of the com- 
munity he served a poor pension of 
eightpence a day, he can only get it thru 
a revolution, and another man who does 
not toil receives every hour of the day, 
every hour of the night, while he slum- 
bers, more than his poor neighbor re- 
ceives in a whole year of toil? 

Where did the table of that law come 
from? 

Whose fingers inscribed it? 

These are the questions that will be 
asked. The answers are charged with 
peril for the order of things the peers 
represent; but they are fraught with 
rare and refreshing fruit for the parched 
lips of the multitude which have been 
treading the dusty road along which the 
people have marched thru the dark ages 
which are now merging into light. 


Lonron, ENGLAND. 








(King Charles the First’s Copy of the Cambridge Bible) 


BY FREDERIC FAIRCHILD SHERMAN 


CLOTHED in the crimson of an English king, 
And blazoned with rare broideries of gold, 


Of silver and of colors that still hold 

The glory of a Past that poets sing— 

The holy book Charles read—this precious thing— 
Remains to show how in the days of old 
God’s word was treasured by the brave and bold, 


With whose renown earth’s farthest corners ring. 


The humblest soul to common labor bred, 


Comfort can find in every precious page 
Of this great book magnificently bound, 
And, reading here where once a monarch read 
His words who reigns forever, age to age, 
The peace that passeth knowledge may be found. 


New York City. 















KING’S HEAD TAVERN. 


Illustration from“ Inns and Taverns of Old London,” by Henry 
C. Shelley. 


Published by L. C. Page & Company. 


Thru the doors of the White Hart, Boar’s Head, the “ Devil Tav- 
ern,” and many another old landmark, passes again that stream of 
fashionable, literary and professional folk who gambled and gossiped 
and vitalized the time and place without knowing that they had 
started the first impulse toward present day club life. 
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ANNE OF AVONLEA. 


From Painting by George Gibbs. 
SF & 


ANNE OF AVONLEA, by L. M. Montgomery, published by L. C. 
Page @& Company, is a sequel to “ Anne of Green Gables,” of whose 
heroine Mr. Clemens (Mark Twain) wrote, “ The most delightful child 
since the immortal Alice.” In “Anne of Avonlea” the old, familiar 
characters are again seen, and some new, equally interesting ones 
are introduced, 
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The jnies Nights. Their Best Known Tales. 
Edited by Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora A. 
Smith. Illustrated by Maxfield Parrish. 12 color 
plates. Decorated cover. Gilt top. Pictorial 
end papers. Scribner’s. $2.50. 

Legends of the Alhambra. By Washington Irving. 
With illustrations and decorations by George 
Hood, and an introduction by Hamilton Wright 
Mabie.’ Rubricated title page. Six color plates 
and frontispiece, also in color. Gilt top and 
fancy end papers. Philadelphia: Lippincott. 
$2.50. 

The Peter Newell Calendar for 1910. With draw- 
ings by Peter Newell. Colored cover and vari- 
ous months in tint: In a box. MHarper’s. $1. 

The Courtin’. By James Russell Lowell. Set to pic- 
tures by Arthur I. Keller. Engraved and triple- 
tinted frontispiece. Tinted title page. Facsimile 
of the original manuscript of the poem included. 
Pictorial end papers. or: Mifflin. $1.50. 


Jane Jones and Some Others. Ben King. Illus- 
trations in color by + iy A. Williams. _ Title 
page and borders tinted in vert. Chicago: Forbes 
& Co. Ina box. $2. 

Retrospections of an Active Life. 
Illustrated with 48 portraits in- half-tone. 
volumes in a box. at & Taylor. $12. 

The American Girl. By Harrison Fisher. With a 
foreword by James Carrington. 12 plates in full 
color and a portrait of Mr. Fisher. Engraved 
and tinted title page. In a box. Scribner’s. 
$3.50. 

Girls of Today. With 23 engravings in color and 
72 in black and white. By Clarence F. Under- 
wood. With poems by various authors. Tinted 
and decorated title page. Fancy end papers. 
F. A. Stokes. $3. 

City People. By James Montgomery Flagg. With 
numerous drawings and cartoons by the author. 
Scribner’s. $3.50. 

Modes and Manners of the Nineteenth Century as 
Represented in the Pictures and Engravings of the 
Time. Translated by M. Edwards. With an 
introduction by Grace Rhys. 1790-1878. Nu- 
merous color and other plates. Tinted title page. 
Gilt top. 3 vols. in a box. Dutton. $7. 

Hogarth’s London. Pictures of the Manners of the 
Eighteenth Century. By Henry B. Wheatley, 
F. Illustrated. Frontispiece in photogravure. 

Dutton. -$4.80. 


By John Bigelow. 
Three 


Rubricated title page. Gilt top. 

Inns and Taverns of Old London. - Setting Forth the 
Historical and Literary Associations of Those 
Ancient Hostelries, Together with an Account 
of the Most Notable Coffee Houses, Clubs and 
Pleasure Gardens of the British Metropolis. B 
Henry C. Shelley. Rubricated title page. Col- 
ored frontispiece reproduced in this issue and 
other illustrations from photographs and ag 
old prints. Gilt top. Boston: a ep Page. 


The Players of London. A Tale of an Elizabethan 
Smart Set. By Louise Beecher Chancellor. 
Decorations in mauve by Henry B. Matthews. 
Gilt top and decorative end papers. B. W. Dodge. 
$1.75. 

Italian Hours. By Henry James. 
in color by Joseph Pennell. 
Rubricated title page. Gilt top. 
cover. Houghton, Mifflin. $7.50. 

Dutch New York. By Esther Singleton. With nu- 
merous illustrations. Frontispiece in photogravure. 
Decorated and —— title page. Decorative head 
pieces. Gilt top. Dodd, Mead. $3.50. 

The Maine Woods. By Henry D. Thoreau. Illus- 
trated by Clifton Johnson. Frontispiece _in 
photogravure. Rubricated title page introducing 
portrait of Thoreau. Gilt top. eweil. $2. 

One Hundred Country Houses. Modern American 
Examples. By Aymar Embury II. Copiously 
illustrated. Decorated cover. entury. $3. 

The Garden in the Wilderness. By a Hermit. Il 
lustrated by the author and Bentley. Title page 
in Malachite tint. Gilt top. Baker & Taylor Co. 
$1.50. 

The American Flower Garden. 
Planting lists by Leonard 
with 92 full-page photographs. 
page. Colored frontispiece. Gilt Top. 
day, Page. $5. 


Beautiful Children, Immortalized by the Masters. By 
C. Haldane McFall. With 50. reproductions in 
color of famous paintings. Edited by T. Leman 
Hare. Pictcrial title page in tint. Gilt top. 
Dodd, Mead. $5. 


The Book of Happy Days. 
and Beatrice Stevens. 
title page. Decorated cover. $3. 
street, New York. 


The Works of Jesus. Being the Bible Narrative of 
His Acts of Healing and Other Deeds, in Chrono- 
logical Order, with the Sermon on the Mount as 
His Own Summary of His Teachings. Arranged 
by Edna S. Little. Frontispiece after Leonarilo 
de Vinci. In a box. San Francisco: Paul Elder 
& Co. $1.25. 

With Christ in Palestine. Four Addresses by A. T. 
Schofield, M.D. Illustrations in tint. | Rubri- 
cated title page. Frontispiece reproduced in color 
in this issue. Fenno & Co. $1.25. 


Bethlehem to Olivet. By J. R. Miller, D.D. The 
life of Jesus Christ Tuastrated by modern paint- 
ers. Rubricated title page. Crowell. $1.50. 


The Book of Christmas. With an introduction b 
Hamilton W. Mabie and an accompaniment: o 
drawings by George Wharton Edwards. With 
12 plates after old and new masters. Decorative 
title page. Gilt top. Macmillan. $1.25. 
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With illustrations 
32 color plates. 
Decorative 


By Neltje Blanchan. 
Barron. Illustrated 
Rubricated 
Double- 


Made by Ella M. Boult 
20 illustrations. Engraved 
49 West ss5th 
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Christmas in Art. The Nativity as Depicted by 
Artists of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 
By Frederick Keppel. With numerous illustra- 
tions, chiefly reproductions of rare prints in the 
British Museum and the Bibliotheque Nationale. 
Rubricated title page. Duffield. $2.50. 


Where the Laborers Are Few. By Margaret Deland. 
Illustrated by Alice Barber Stephens. Title page 
oe Margihalia in green tint. Gitt top. Harper’s. 

1.50. 

Beasley's Christmas Party. By Booth Tarkington. 
Illustrated by Ruth Sypherd Clements. Double 
tinted title page. Frontispiece and other illus- 
trations in color. Harper’s. $1.25. 


Carlotta’s Intended. By Ruth McEnery Stuart. 
get-me-not Edition. Frontispiece in tint. 
tive title page in 3 colors. Gilt top. 
$1.25. 

The Lilac Girl. By Ralph Henry Barbour. With 
illustrations in color by Clarence F. Underwood. 
Decorations by Edward Stratton Holloway. . Title 

age in tint. Marginalia in black and white. 
n a box. Philadelphia: Lippincott. $2. 


What Does Christmas Really Mean? A sermon be- 
un by John T. McCutcheon, continued by Jen- 
fin Lloyd Jones, and published by Forbes & Co., 
Chicago. ubricated and green tinted title page. 
Malachite borders. 50 cents. 


You anti Some Others. Being Poems for Occasions. 
By Agnes Greene Foster. The decorations by 
Will Jenkins. Frontispiece by S. Young Hunter 
after his painting in the Tate Gallery, London. 
Decorative title page. San Francisco: Paul Elder 
& Co. Boxed. $1.25. 

Anna of Avonlea. By L. M. Montgomery. With 
frontispiece and cover in color by George Gibbs. 
Frontispiece reproduced in this issue. Boston: 
L. C. Page. $1.50. 

Their Heart’s Desire. B 
With illustrations b 


For- 
Decora- 
Harper’s. 


Frances Foster Perry. 
arrison Fisher and decora- 
tions by Theodore 


. Hapgood. Six color plates. 
Title 


age and marginalia in purple and gold. 
Dodd, Mead. $2. 


In a box. 


HE chief charm of The Arabian 
Nights, as edited by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin and Nora A. Smith, lies 

in the illustrations by Maxfield Parrish. 
As usual, Mr. Parrish sees things just a 
trifle differently than do other illustrators 
and he has worked his pictures out ac- 


cording to his own ideas. He seems to 
have been particularly happy in his illus- 
tration of “The Fisherman and _ the 
Genie.” The black and white reproduc- 
tion gives but a hint of the original with 
its delicately modulated gradation of 
color and its cunning contrasts. This edi- 
tion of The Arabian Nights will not be 
relegated to the realm of children’s books 
but will be treasured by their elders. 
The Legends of the Alhambra abound 
in the marvels with which the “Arabian 
Nights” familiarized the Western World, 
but as told by Irving give us something 
of high ideals of chivalry, the active valor 
of patriotism, the poetry of a love which 
is Oriental in its abandon, its glowing 
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Great Hymns of the Middle Ages. Compiled by 
Eveline Warner Brainerd. Thumb Nail Series. 
Frontispiece in tint. Title page in red and 
green. Full gilt. Century Co. o. 

Lead Kindly Light. Intimations from Cardinal New- 
man’s oom By John Sheridan Zelie. Dodd, 
Mead. 75 cents. 


My Country. An illustrated and illuminated version 
of the American national anthem. By Walter 
Little. Illuminated title page. The Tandy- 
Thomas Co. $3. 


Thanatopsis. By William Cullen Bryant. With illus- 
trations and text etched from sketches by Wal- 
on Stilson. Rough edges. The Tandy-Thomas 

‘0. $10. 


The Rubdiyat of Omar Khayyam. By Edward Fitz- 
erald. With an introduction by Wallace Rice. 
ubricated title page. Headpieces and head 

bands. Chicago: McClurg. 50 cents. 

Rubdiyat of Omar Khayyam. = Edward Fitzgerald. 
(Author’s final revision.) ith the Literal Omar. 
Being a Version of Those Quotations of the. 
Original upon which Fitzgerald’s Poem was 
Based. Edited by Arthur Guiterman. With 8 
illustrations by Gilbert James. Rubricated and 
decorated title page. Rubricated colophon. In 
a box. Paul Elder & Co. $1.50. 

Rubdiyat of Omar Khayyam. Translated by Edward 
Fitzgerald. Edited with introduction and notes 
by Reynold Alleyne Nicholson, Litt. D., Lecturer 
on. Persian in the University of Cambridge. 16 


illustrations in color by Gilbert James. Engraved 
title page.. Persian borders and decorations. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 


Pewter and the Amateur Collector. By Edwards J. 
Gale. With 43. plates illustrating the subject. 
Uncut edges. ilt top. Scribner’s. $2.50. 





Any of the books reviewed or advertised in 
this number will be sent by THE INDE- 
PENDENT on receipt of price: 


speech, and its luxury of setting, and 
strikes the note of sentiment quite as 
distinctly as the older stories struck the 
note of passion. George Hood had a 
noble theme for his illustrative task, 
which he has delightfully accomplished. 

The Peter Newell Calendar for 1910 
contains thirteen leaves in brilliant tints. 
There is one for each month and a cover 
showing a girl all dressed in blue feed- 
ing the New Year with a spoon. As 
personified the young year looks its age. 
The calendar lacks the uniqueness of 
Newell’s “Hole Book” of last year, but, 
nevertheless, the artist’s conception of 
the symbolism of the months differs es- 
sentially from the conventional. 

Lowell’s ever popular poem, The 
Courtin’, with its homely sentimental ap- 
peal, comes to us again this year with a 
new dressing, in which the pictures, in 
color, are by Arthur I. Keller. Lowell 
has said of this poem that it was the re- 
suit almost of pure accident. A few 
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DRAWING BY HARRISON FISHER. 


From Fisher’s “The American Girl.” 


more accidents like the one that gave us 
The Courtin’ could easily be endured for 
the sake of their enrichment of literature. 
It was a happy idea to include in the 
book a facsimile of the original manu- 
script. 

In 1898 Forbes & Co., of Boston and 
Chicago, issued a volume of Ben King’s 
Verse. This year the same firm are is- 


(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


suing Jane Jones and Some Others, by 
the same Ben King, in an edition de luxe. 
The quaint conceits of King have been 
illustrated by John A. Williams in such 
a manner as to illuminate the text and 


to accent their humor. Ben King was 
essentially a light-hearted singer of 
songs, appealing because of their spon- 
taneity, but the world lost him at an age 
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when his work seemed to have but just 
begun. 
The Retrospections of an Active Life 


She appears in happy moods, in society, 
in sport, in a dozen ways as only Mr. 
Fisher could possibly present her. The 








THE NATIVITY. 
By Albert Diirer (1471-1528). Original line engraving. After the proof in the old royal collection of the 
kings of France. From Keppel’s “Christmas in Art.” (Duffield & Co.) 


by John Bigelow is an important contri- 
bution to contemporary history that de- 
serves more consideration than can here 
be given to the book, so must be reserved 
for review later. The portrait of Mr. 
Bigelow appears in this issue as an in- 
sert. 

Some new and some older conceptions 
of femininity by Harrison Fisher are 
given a place in The American Girl. 


frontispiece of the volume is reproduced 
herewith in black and white. 

Girls of Today contains a collection of 
the drawings of Clarence F. Underwood, 
some of which are in full color. The 
book is still further embellished with ap- 
propriate bits of verse, one of which is 
herewith reproduced. The book includes 
some of the best of Mr. Underwood’s re- 
cent work. 
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The charm of the country finds many 
eulogists, but James Montgomery Flagg 
has recognized something of the charm 
that belongs to the dwellers in the cities 
and he has filled a portfolio with draw- 
ings of City People. 


Every picture in 


Copyright. 199 Ly The Century Co. 
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this book, from the girl who holds out her 
hands to you on the first page to the very 
end, has a story to tell that is worth the 
telling. The artist has his own ideas 
about the things he pictures and he ex- 
presses those ideas in his own way. The 


CARPENTER HOUSE, LAKE GENEVA, WISCONSIN. 


Howard Shaw, architect. 


From “Qne Hundred Homes,” 
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result is always pleasing, always in 


lighter vein. 

Medes and Manners of the XIX Cen- 
tury is, of course, illustrated with fashion 
plates, but the book also introduces por- 
traits, miniatures, paintings, and in some 
cases even photographs showing real per- 





MATTAWAMKEAG POINT. 
From Thoreau’s “In the Maine Woods.” (T. Y. 


sonages clothed in the fashion of the 
epoch to which they belong. The book 
closely follows the lines laid down by 
Octave Uzanne in Fashions in Paris, 
1797-1897, as issued thru the Scribner’s 
in 1898, and similarly shows the gradual 
evolution of style in costume. Some of 
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the fashionable dresses of long ago seem 
far less attractive to us than they did to 
those who wore them and_ doubtless 
reveled in them, in spite of their mon- 
strosity. 

‘In Hogarth’s London we see some- 
thing of the life of that great city as it 
was in his day and gen- 
eration. Many of Ho- 
garth’s sketches and 
drawings, reproduced in 
this. book, tinctured as 
they are with satire and 
that wonderful humor 
that was characteristic 
of Hogarth, give a faith- 
ful idea of things as they 
were in London during 
the eighteenth century. 
The book is, however, 
chiefly concerned with 
Hogarth’s streets and 
buildings scattered all 
over London. Another 
side of London appears 
in The Inns and Taverns 
of Old London, as de- 
scribed by Henry C. 
Shelley. These places 
are rich in the romance 
of literati and boni- 
faces. When the Ches- 
hire Cheese is mentioned 
one thinks straightway 
of Dr. Johnson and his 
coterie; “The Mitre” 
brings up Pepys, Ben 
Jonson and Walpole; 
while the “Boar’s 
Head,” not to mention 
others, is closely asso- 
ciated with Shakespeare, 
Goldsmith-and with our 
Washington Irving. The 
colored frontispiece of 
this volume is repro- 
duced in this issue. The 
Players of London is a 
pretty little romance in 
which figures Good 
Queen Bess, Will Shakespeare, Burbage, 
the Earl of Southampton, Lords Bedford 
and Essex, and some others of lesser 
note. The fashion in which the bard of 


Crowell & Go.) 


Avon received his commission for the 
Merry Wives of Windsor is incidental- 
ly introduced. 


The charm of the tale 
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A WATER GARDEN. 


brook, falling down the sward between trees and bushes and clumpy growths, may be induced by a dam 
to overflow a bit of low-lying meadow and become the principal factor in a water garden. From 
Blanchan’s “The American Flower Garden.” (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 
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ceedingly happy. The 
two masters working in 
their own fields have pro- 
duced a charming holiday 
book. The notes. by 
Henry James on various 
visits to Italy are, in this 
volume, collected for the 
first time. They refer in 
the main to visits made 
some years ago. The 
various papers, however, 
have dates affixed so that 
it is easily possible to 
identify the period of Mr. 
James’s visit. The illus- 
trations are in low tones 
but are well executed, as 
Pennell always executes. 

Dutch New York, to 
which we made some ref- 
erence in our issue of 
September 30, is perhaps 
the most important book 
thus far issued that bears 
the name of Esther Sin- 
gleton as author. Her 
earlier work consisted for 
the most part of compila- 
tions, but in Dutch New 
York she attempts to 
draw a picture of the 
daily life of the worthy 
burghers, their wives and 
children, their orchards 
and gardens, their dwell- 
ing places, furniture, sil- 
ver, glass, curios, and or- 
naments, their housekeep- 
ing, servants and slaves, 
their provisions for the 
education of their chil- 
dren, their business, rec- 
reations, and, in point of 
fact, to give a comprehen- 
sive view of Dutch New 
York, in which she has 
done a very conscientious 


and painstaking piece ‘of work. 
by Henry D. 
Thoreau, in new edition, is one of the 


The Maine Woods, 


hinges upon the substitution of a girl for 
her brother, who was fever-stricken, and 
what happened in consequence. 

The combination of Henry James and 
Joseph Pennell in Jtalian Hours was ex- 
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DUTCH CLOCK IN THE VAN 
CORTLANDT MANOR HOUSE. 


From Singleton’s “Dutch New 
York.” (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


holiday books of the present year 
first of the included papers, entitled 
“Ktaadn,” was originally published in 
the Union Magazine (New York) in 
1848; the second, “Chesuncook,” came 
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out in the Atlantic 
Monthly in 1858; while 
the third paper, on “The 
Allegash and _ East 
Branch,” was included in 
a volume published by 
Ticknor and Fields in 
1864. The Maine Woods 
is a companion to Cape 
Cod, to which we made 
reference last year. Clif- 
ton Johnson has, in the 
cases of both books, fol- 
lowed in Thoreau’s foot- 
steps, seeing, as far as 
may be, with the great 
naturalist’s eyes and con- 
firming the sight with a 
camera. In the case of 
The Maine Woods few if 
any changes have taken 
place since Thoreau wrote 
of them half a century or 
more ago. 

One Hundred Country 
Houses contains a collec- 
tion of modern American 
examples of country 
homes gathered from here 
and there all over the 
United States. Out of the 
array of New England 
Colonial, Southern Col- 
onial,_ Classic Revival, 
Dutch Colonial, Spanish 
or Mission, American 
Farm-house, Elizabethan, 
Modern English, Italian, 
Art Nouveau, and Japan- 
esque that the author has . 
included in his book, he 
is, indeed, fastidious who 
cannot find something 
that suits him as a design 
for a country house. The 
reproduction here given 
shows one of the included 
houses in the Italian style 


as designed by Howard Shaw. 
The Garden 
sympathetic account of the experience of 


in the Wilderness is a 











JOHN BIGELOW AT NINETY-TWO 


This portrait gives a suggestion of the energy and intellectual acumen which mark every 


page of the author's “Retrospections of an Active Life,” one of the classic 


biographies, three volumes full of letters, anecdotes, personalia 
and glimpses of great persons and great events 


(Reproduced by permission of The Baker & Taylor Co.) 














an artist and his wife in garden-making. 
The pages of the book teem with bright, 
sparkling descriptive matter. The gar- 
den of its pages is a real garden, filled 
not only with flowers but with the prob- 
lems that must of necessity go with the 
successful growing of both vegetables 
and flowers. Garden-making, it seems, 
is full of sentiment and a process adapted 
for drawing people together. The book 
gives a new and vital significance to the 
old lines: 

“When tired of life and all its busy scenes, 
Go out into the garden and hide behind the 

beans.” 

The book is really a most delightful 
one, and a garden hater who started to 
read it could not escape conversion into 
a garden lover. The American Flower 
Garden, while it does not touch upon the 
sentimental side at all, is notwithstanding 
full of practical hints as to the making 
of a flower garden. It is a pity that the 
limitations of space of necessity curtail 
the notice this book deserves. The cul- 
tivation of flowers is so fascinating that 
a good book about gardens always has a 
market. One of the illustrations from 
this book, a fair sample of the rest, is 
herewith reproduced. 

The author of Beautiful Children has 
drawn upon the Continental galleries for 
the numerous illustrations of the book 
which are derived from some of the 
greatest masters. A decided contrast 
exists between the children as pictured 
by the several masters. In some cases 
the adult overshadows the juvenile, but 
the pictures are exceedingly interesting. 
The colored plates delightfully carry out 
the color schemes in the originals from 
which they were derived. 

In our annual contests for vacation 
and children pictures, we have sometimes 
found, on turning over the photographs 
to look at the names on the back, that we 
had pickéd out several photographs by 
Miss Ella M. Boult. We have then, in 
order to avoid the appearance of par- 
tiality, been obliged to be really partial 
and to throw out arbitrarily some of her 
photographs that others might have a 
chance. But our readers, who, to judge 
from their letters, love the Boult chil- 
dren as well as we, will be glad to know 
that she has published a volume entitled 
The Book of Happy Days. Among the 
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illustrations “The Bath’ and “Supper- 
Time,” .which we published in our Vaca- 
tion Number, June 3, 1909, appear here 
in larger half-tones. Appropriate verses 
selected or written by Miss Boult and 
Miss Stevens are printed opposite the 
pictures in typewritten text. 

A collation irom Scriptural narrative 
has been made by Edna S. Little under 
the title of The Works of Jesus. In this 
volume the author has included as nearly 
as possible a chronological record of the 
deeds of Christ, and has appended The 
Sermon on the Mount as the accepted 
summary of the doctrines of the Great 
Teacher. 

With Christ in Palestine is made up of 
four addresses by A. T. Schofield, M. D. 
These four addresses were given in the 
autumn of 1905 by request of a London 
Club, and were based upon a visit to the 
Holy Land during the preceding year. 
The subjects of the addresses were: 
Bethiehem, or the Birth of Christ ; Naza- 
reth, or the Life of Christ; Capernaum, 
or the Work of Christ, and Jerusalem, or 
the Death of Christ. The frontispiece of 
this book is reproduced herewith in color. 

The distinctive feature in Bethlehem to 
Olivet is the inclusion of exclusively 
modern paintings to illustrate the life of 
Jesus Christ. Thirty full-page plates 
have been included in the book derived 
largely from the English, French and 
German schools. A brief chapter has 
been supplied by Dr. Miller to accom- 
pany each of the plates. These have 
been arranged chronologically, and the 
most important points in Christ’s life are 
thus both pictured and described. 

It was an excellent idea to gather to- 
gether old and new thoughts upon 
Christmas and mass them together in a 
book called The Book of Christmas. At 
the end of nearly two thousand years 
Christmas shows no signs of decrepitude 
or weariness else there would be lacking 
inspiration to write about it so constant- 
ly. As Mr. Mabie happily says in his 
introduction, The Book of Christmas is 
“a book of joy in the sadness of the 
world, a book of play in the work of the 
world, a book of consolation in the sor- 
row of the world.” 

It is most interesting to understand 
what conceptions artists have of the first 
Christmas. For the purpose of enlight- 
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ening us on this point Frederick Keppel 
has collected much data regarding the 
Nativity as depicted by artists of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries under the 
general title of Christmas in Art. The 


illustrative features 
of the book include 
the reproduction of 
rare prints in the 
British Museum and 
the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale as executed 
by Giotto, Albert 
Diirer, Peter Paul 
Rubens, Murillo and 
some others. One 
of Diirer’s line en- 
gravings has been 
reproduced in con- 
nection with this 
text. 

Margaret Deland 
preaches a powerful 
Christmas sermon in 
her little story called 
Where the Laborers 
are Few. A _ one- 


legged acrobat, by 
means of a bad fall 
that. wrenches his 
knee and lays him 
up for several days, 
does a clergyman’s 


work, and in the 
story’ is shown the 
way to do the mis- 
sionary work he was 
anxious to do. The 
illustrations .are by 
Alice Barber  Ste- 
phens and the text 
pages are rendered 
attractive by means 
of green marginalia, 

Booth .Tarkington 
has written a very 
pleasing little Christ- 
mas story under the 
title of Beasley's 
Christmas Party. It 
has a dash of jour- 


nalism in it as well as of politics, busi- 
ness, gossip and other incidentals, but the 
best feature of the book is the romance 
it contains. The silent figure of the law- 
yer sacrificing himself for the crippled 
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ADVICE TO A GIRL. 


Never love unless you can 

Bear with all the faults of man! 

Men sometimes will jealous be 

Though but little cause they see, 

And hang the. head as discontent, 

And speak what straight they will repent. 


From Clarence F. Underwood’s “Girls of 
Today.” (F. A. Stokes Co.) 


Men, that but one saint adore, 

Make a show of love to more; 

Beauty must be scorned in none, 
Though but truly served in one: 

For what is courtship but disguise ? 
True“hearts. may have dissembling eyes. 


Men, when their affairs require, 

Must awhile themselves retire; 
Sometimes hunt, and sometimes hawk, 
And not ever sit and talk:— 

If these and such-like you can bear, 


Then like, and love, and never fear! 


—Thomas Campion. 








ward.” 


child stands out as a background against 
which is thrown as a spotlight the love 
of a man for a woman, or, perhaps, it 
would be more in accordance with the 
realism of the story, to say the love of a 


woman for a man. 

Ruth McEnery 
Stuart has also writ- 
ten a Christmas 
story entitled Car- 
lotta’s Intended. It 
is full of pathos in 
its commingling of 
Irish and _ Italian 
types. A mother’s 
and a father’s ambi- 
tion for their daugh- 
ter, the unfolding of 
the love of a young 
Italian girl, and the 
self-sacrifice of a 
poor, crippled Irish- 
man are the _ inci- 
dents that Mrs. 
Stuart has skillfully 
combined into a 
story that makes a 
strong appeal to any 
one with the least 
sentiment in his 
makeup. - 

Ralph Henry Bar- 
bour’s_ contribution 
to this year’s fiction 
is under the title of 
The Lilac Girl. It 
is not so good as 
My Lady of the Fog 
of last year. The 
mystery of love has 
again inspired Mr. 
Barbour and _ he 
brings the man and 
the woman together 
at last in spite of 
blundering on the 
part of the man and 
uncertainty on the 
part of the woman. 
So long as romance 
is brought to fruition 


the reader ought to be satisfied with it. 
The Lilac Girl ends as did all the old 
time fairy tales with “and so they were 
married and lived happy ever after- 














John T. McCutcheon, the cartoonist, 
drew a picture that was published in the 
Chicago Tribune that forms the basis of 
the book What Does Christmas Really 
Mean? Mr. McCutcheon left his own 
query unanswered but Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones has taken up the unfinished thread 
of the picture story, and in the conversa- 
tion given between the boy and his 
mother, the true story, of the significance 
of Christmas as taught in the 
Scriptures is set forth in nar- 
rative form. The simple but 
eloquent story of Christ is re- 
told, together with some of 
his parables applied to pres- 
ent-day problems. The lesson 
of the book cannot fail of be- 
ing useful in this day and 
generation when Christmas 
loses so much of its true sig- 
nificance in the worldly side 
of the festival that is so much 
accented. 

Some Christmas thoughts 
are included in You and Some 
Others as written by Agnes 
Greene Foster. One of the 
quartrains reads as follows: 

A Christmas might be Christmas 

Without a thing to cook; 

But, oh, the joyless Christmas 

Without, at least, one book. 

In Anne of Avonlea we 
have a contribution to the 
holiday fiction. It is by no 
means a great work but is 
rather a somewhat common- 
place story of a school teacher 
of some imagination, a type 
of thousands of other teachers 
all over the land who are do- 
ing conscientious work in and 
out of school and who draw 
old and young to them by 
means of pleasing personality. 
The character drawing is 
sketchy and in no instance 
‘loes it rise into the realm of a 
masterpiece. Anne of Avonlea is the 
same as “Anne of Green Gables.” “She’s 
not like other girls,” as the author says, 
and those who found her popular in the 
earlier book will be glad to hear more 
of her in the present story into which the 
author has introduced several new char- 
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acters. Anne of Avonlea has the re- 


‘markable distinction of figuring among 


the best selling books of both the adult 
and juvenile class at the same time. The 
cover decoration by George Gibbs ap- 
pears in this issue in color. 

A very charming little romance is that 
which makes up Their Heart’s Desire. A 
boy of seven is cleverly used as the mov- 
ing cause but the real romance is between 





BLASHFIELD’S “THE BELLS.” 


From Edwards’s “The Book of Christmas.” (Macmillan.) 


a man and a woman. They are drawn 
together and marry on very short notice 
so that the bride may become the Christ- 
mas mother about whom the boy wrote 
to Santa Claus. The book is elaborately 
decorated in purple and gold but the im- 
portant feature of it lies in the Harrison 
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Fisher drawings with which it is em- Many of the authors of these hymns were 
bellished. monks representing what Professor Miil- 

Thirty-six of the Great Hymns of the ler calls Mystic Christianity. They 
Middle Ages have been compiled by doubtless composed these hymns as other 




















Copyright, 1909, by Charles Scribner's Sons, 
THE FISHERMAN AND THE GENIE. 
By Maxfield Parrish, From “The Arabian Nights.” 


Eveline Warner Brainerd and issued by monks illuminated missals but at any rate 
the Century Company in their Thumb- these monkish hymnologists were char- 
nail Series in stamped leather binding. acterized by splendor of vision combined 
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with childlike simplicity of imagination 
which is repeatedly exemplified in this in- 
teresting collection. Lead, Kindly Light 
is concerned with Cardinal Newman’s 
famous hymn and gives. certain intima- 
tions of its significance which will be 
helpful to those who love it, and find 
more meanings in it, perhaps, than the 
good cardinal himself suspected, but 
every commentator has that right. My 
Country, the national anthem, has fur- 
nished Walter Little with a noble theme 
for illumination and decoration. In this 
book he has given us some gorgeous 
color work and America has been decked 
out befittingly. The full text and musical 
score appears on one of the fly-leaves. .A 
portiait of Samuel Francis Smith is in- 
cluded together with a stanza of the 
hymn in the author’s manuscript. An- 
other very beautiful volume is that. re- 
producing Bryant’s Thanatopsis without 
the use of type. It is all printed from 
sketches made for the purpose by Wal- 
worth Stilson. The text of the poem is 
etched, and appropriate illustrative etch- 
ings are placed facing the text. This is 
a beautiful and unusual holiday book and 
will make a delightful gift volume. 

Vice Chancellor Howell, of New Jer- 
sey, who recently exhibited some five 
hundred different editions of Omar at 
the Newark Public Library will have to 
buy at least three new ones as issued this 
year if his present collection is to be com- 
plete. The first of these is issued thru 
McClurg, of Chicago. It is a neat edi- 
tion containing the Fitzgerald text of the 
great Persian poem to which Wallace 
Rice has written an introduction. The 
second copy, issued by Paul Elder, of 
San Francisco, is far more ambitious. It 
is edited by Arthur Guiterman, the ver- 
satile author of fugitive verse and rimed 
book reviews. Mr. Guiterman has writ- 
ten a new preface for the book. He has 
done the Qita into English verse for the 
first time and he has written new notes 
to accompany his text which is based 
upon the fourth or final Fitzgerald ver- 
sion. The volume is illustrated with 
sepia reproductions of the work of Gil- 
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bert James. Selected quatrains of the 
original * ‘Rubaiyat” upon which the great 
version of Edward Fitzgerald was main- 
ly based and termed “The Literal Omar,” 
is likewise included in the book for pur- 
poses of comparison with the verses. The 
third volume is one of the Adam and 
Charles Black publications, as published 
in this country thru the Macmillan Com- 
pany. It 1s edited by Reynold Alleyne 
Nicholson, Lecturer in Persian in the 
University of Cambridge, who has also 
written a very elaborate introduction and 
copious notes. The volume contains six- 
teen illustrations in full color by Gilbert 
James, of London, This edition of Omar 
is the largest of these three, and is edited 
with a greater scholarship than the oth- 
ers, but every one must choose between 
them according to his own taste and 
needs. 

There was a time when pewter was 
held in about the same estimation that 
silver now is. Even churches used pew- 
ter for their communion services. It still 
has a high place as a collecting object. 
Many persons having pewter in their 
possession as an heirloom will welcome 
the book Pewter and the Amateur Col- 
lector, containing as it does chapters on 
both English and American ware. The 
chapter on polishing will be found inter- 
esting by the amateur. 

Hodder & Stoughton are issuing a 
very attractive series of booklets bound 
in white paper with colored illustrations 
and rubrications thruout the books. 
Some of the titles are: My Hope Is in 
Thee, Stand Fast in the Faith, O Love 
Divine, Tidings of Great Joy, As Thy 
Days so Shall Thy Strength Be, and O 
Rest in the Lord. These were printed at 
The Edinburgh Press, London. Duffield 
& Company also issue a series of book- 
lets with board covers but without illus- 
trations. Among the titles in the Duffield 
series are Sonnets From the Portuguese, 
by Elizabeth Barrett Browning; Nature, 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson; Pippa Passes, 
by Robert Browning, and A Christmas 
Carol in Prose, by Charles Dickens. 


New York Ciry. 
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[Books of special interest or importance are marked *.] 


ACH year the output of children’s 
E literature becomes greater, and 
the problem of classification, 
while it is no different, demands some 
more exacting method of exclusion. Ju- 
venile books germinate quickly because 
the “series” class is given to self-repro- 
duction. In addition, styles run in 
“ruts,” and by the numerous prefatory 
promises, one is safe in predicting the 
character of next season’s book-shelf. 


2 
Reprints 


Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel DeFoe. _Illustrations 
7 E. Boyd Smith. Houghton, Mifflin. $1.50 

The _ Family Robinson. By Davia Wyss. Illus- 
trations by Louis Rhead. Introduction by W. 
. Howells. Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

*Tales from Shakespeare. By Charles and Mary 
Lamb. Illustrations by Arthur Rackham. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2.50 net. ‘ 

*Gulliver’s Travels. By Jonathan Swift. Illustrations 
by Arthur Rackham. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50 


Charles Tilus- 
Macmillan 


net. 

*The Water-Babies. By 
trated in color by Warwick Goble. 
& Co. $5 net. 


Kingsley. 


aks” Arabian Nights: Their Best Known Tales. 

Edited oy Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora A. 

Smith. Illustrated by Maxfield Parrish. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

The Arabian Nights. [Illustrations by W. Heath 
Robinson and others. Dodge Publishing Co. $1.50. 

At the Back of the North Wind. By George Mac- 
donald. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.5 

A Dog of Flanders, he Niirnberg Stove and Other 
ponies. By Louisa vd la Ramée (Ouida). J. 


Lippincott Co. $1.5 
‘The ‘Rose and the Ring "By W. M. Thackeray. 
Illustrated by Gordon Browne. Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. $1.25. 
A Flat Iron for a Farthing. By Juliana Horatia 
Ewing. (Queen’s Treasure Series). Macmillan 
Co. $1 net. 
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. Pinocchio: 


The Little Lame Prince. By Miss Mulock. _ Illus- 
trations by Hope Dunlap. Rand, McNally Co. 


$1.25. 

Old Christmas. By Washington Irving. Bn sgh by 
Cecil Aldin. odd, Mead & Co. 
“Fairy Tales. By Edouard Scheu 

by Arthur A. Dixon. (Nister edition.) 
Dutton & Co. $2.50. Age, 5-10. 
Through the Looking Glass and What Alice Found 
There. By Lewis Carroll. Illustrated by Bessie 
Pease Gutmann. Dodge as Co. $1.50. 
Pinocchio: The Adventures of a Little Wooden Boy. 
By C. Collodi. Translated by Joseph Walker. 
Y. Crowell & Co. $1. €, 5-10. 
The Adventures  & a Marionette. my, C 
. —— by Walter S. Cramp. nn 
0. I. 


Tilustrated 
E. P. 


Robinson Crusoe and Swiss Family 
Robinson are companion volumes in the 
minds of most readers. Mr. Smith’s il- 
lustrations for the former are a little 
too pale to suit the full-blooded adven- 
tures by DeFoe, while Mr. Rhead’s line 
work for the latter is too decorative in 
detail to be wholly satisfactory. But 
time cannot stale the stories; the editor 
of Robinson Crusoe finds the same boy- 
ish thrill in his fingers’ ends. And Mr. 
Howells, reading The Swiss Family 
Robinson for the first time, is enchanted 
by the variety of its incidents. 

Arthur Rackham has illustrated many 
volumes for this Yule-tide. He has done 
some excellent drawing for the Lambs’ 
Tales from Shakespeare, and in his 
edition of Gulliver's Travels his im- 
agination has run riot in giant lines 
rather than in delicate fairy traceries. 
These are the types of books every li- 
brary should have. They may be over- 
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gorgeous in color, like Mrs. Wiggin’s 
The Arabian Nights, and not for gen- 
eral circulation, but the very glimpse of 
such plates as Rackham and Maxfield 
Parrish conceive is an art education and 
a healthy tonic for taste. 

George Macdonald’s At the Back of 
the North Wind contains much that only 
older folks will appreciate, but, as a 
whole, the tale is full of the poetry that 
children feel without having to under- 
stand; the main plot is easily followed, 
however. The same is true of “Ouida’s” 
A Dog of Flanders, whose pathos, 
while wofully sad, is not mawkishly sen- 
timental. 

The new edition of Thackeray’s Rose 
and the Ring is delightfully pictured by 
Gordon Browne, and the “‘feel” of the 
book is dainty. In the same vein, it 
might be claimed that the “look” of the 
blue and white cover for Mrs. Ewing’s 
A Flat Iron for a Farthing would tempt 
any one who did not already know how 
charming the tone of this “old-time” 
juvenile has proven itself to be. The pale 
tints of these two books are in direct 
contrast with the deep color running thru 
a new issue of Miss Mulock’s The Little 
Lame Prince, which, tho gaudy in one 
respect, attracts attention and satisfies 
the imagination. 

In our memory, the colored illustra- 
tions for the Christmas English annuals 
are always satisfying. In accord with 
that style, Mr. Aldin’s drawings, which 
grace Irving’s essays, contain the rich 
flavor of plum pudding and the manners 
of portly squires. 

Despite the formal brilliancy of glazed 
paper, we welcome the Nister volume 
of Laboulaye’s Fairy Tales, which is 
too worthy to be supplanted by folklore 
more suited to grey- than to golden- 
haired readers. The French scholar 
showed discrimination in his polyglot se- 
lection. 

These few titles are indicative of a 
tendency to let commendable feeling 
decorate the reprints for children. We are 
tempted to say that this enthusiasm may 
be easily overdone, and while, at first 
glance, Warwick Goble’s sumptuous de- 
signs for the immortal Water Babies 
are distinctive, on second examination 
they are over-delicate, over-fantastic, 
and often over-nude. 
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Educational 
*A Mother's List of Books for Children. 


By Ger- 
trude Weld Arnold. A. C. McClurg & Co. $1. 


*Stories Children Love. 
Dodge Publishing Co. 


Kipling Stories and Poems Every Cad Shei Know. 


Edited by Charles Welsh. 
$1.25. 


Edited by Mary E. Burt and T. Chapin. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.20. Age, 5-10. 

“Boy Life: Stories and Readings from the Works of 
Howells. _Arranged for Elementary Schools by 
Percival Chubb. Harper & Bros. 50 cents. 


The Romance of Modern Chemistry. By James C. 

Philip. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50 net. 

With the extension of children’s work 
in the public libraries, guidance in the 
selection of juvenile literature is accessi- 
ble to the public af large. Miss Arnold, 
in her Mother's List, has accomplished 
a task which will commend itself to all 
those interested in the subject. It can- 
not be expected that her book will be in- 
fallible, but her advice is essentially safe, 
and that is much to say. Mr. Charles 
Welsh is also an expert in children’s lit- 
erature, and his volume has been com- 
piled after seeking advice from many 
quarters. The one mistake lay in over- 
ambition to include the simplest with the 
more complex style; any effort to grade 
material conscientiously within the limits 
of one volume will inevitably result in an 
inequality, which is mystifying to the 
youngest reader and incongruous to the 
oldest. What would a five-year-old 
youngster, intent on “A Apple Pie,” 
think of Hawthorne’s “The Great Stone 
Face’? 

This is the constitutional fault which 
mars the whole of the Kipling book; 
here the two editors have trampled on 
worthy material and have pieced it to- 
gether in most artificial fashion. Not 
only is some of the fine type absurdly 
small, but the attempt to grade Kipling 
in this fashion should be resented. The 
descriptions of the sketches of the Just- 
So Stories are most amusing from their 
child-like style. 

An entirely different spirit actuates 
Mr. Percival Chubb in his desire - to 
awaken teachers of English in elemen- 
tary schools to the value of contempo- 
raneous literature. As a rule, children 
do not instinctively turn to books aiming 


. to be supplementary readers, but the edi- 


tor and the publishers have done much 
to soften the educational character of the 
volume and Boy Life, in truth, contains 
some of the best of Mr. Howells’s writ- 
ing for young people. : 
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Large Books 


*The Song of Sixpence Picture Book. 
Colored Designs by Walter Crane. 
Preface and Other Embellishments. 
$1.25. Age, 5-10. 

The Cireus and Au About It. By E. Boyd Smith. 
Illustrated by the Author. Frederick A. Stokes 


Co. $2. Age, 5-10. 
*The Animals in the Ark. From the French of 
P. Guizou by Edgar Mills. Pictures in Color 
by A. Vimar. Duffield & Co. $1.25. Age, 5-10. 

The Kite Book. By Cory Kilvert. Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.25 net. Age, 5-10. 

Blue Goops and Red. A Manual 
Children. By Gelett. Burgess. 
Stokes Co. $1.35 net. Age, 

When.I .Grow Up. By W. W. 
Co. $1 net. 

Mother Goose’s Nursery Rhymes. 
Jerrold. Illustrated by John Hassall. 
Publishing Co. $1.50." Age, 5-10. 

The Complete Mother Goose. [Illustrated by 
Franklin Betts. Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 
Age, 5-10. 

Grimm’s Animal Stories. By Wilhelm and Jakob 
Grimm. Translated by Lucy Crane. Pictures 
by John Rae. Age, 5-10. Duffield & Co. $2. 
(See Rackham’s *“Grimm.’”’ Doubleday. $6 net.) 

Old-Fashioned Fairy Tales. Retold from the Poetic 
Version of Tom Hood. By Marion Foster Wash- 
burne. Illustrated by Margaret Ely Webb. Rand, 
McNally & Co. $1.25. 

School Children the World Over. 
pauctretes by Stereographs. 
Ce $1.50. Age, 8-10. 


The Original 
Including a 
John Lane. 


of Manners for 
Frederick A. 


5-10. 

Denslow. Century 
Edited by Walter 
Dodge 


Ethel 


By Lucy Dunton. 
Frederick A. Stokes 


Chatterbox for 1909. Founded by J. Erskine Clarke, 


. Dana, Estes & Co. $1.25 
Yesterday's Children. Illustrated by Millicent Sower- 
y. The = are by Githa Sowerby. Duf- 
field & Co. $1. 
Seven Ages of Chibthood. 
cox Smith. 
Yard & Co. 


Pictures by Jessie Will- 
Verses by Carolyn Wells. Moffat, 
$2 net. 


Of all picture books to place in the 
hands of small children, none are better 
than those by Walter Crane; he seems 
to understand precisely what details are 
wanted to satisfy all questioning, and 
his lines and colors, while simple, are 
rich in effect. John Lane is wise in is- 
suing his booklets in groups such as this. 
There is an inviting sound. to The 
Circus and All About It, and while the 
artist, Mr. Boyd Smith, satisfies the 
average curiosity, his humor is not ex- 
ceptional; the fault is that he has be- 


VIMAR’S SKETCH OF A GAME 
From “The Animals in the Ark.” 
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(Duffield & Co.) 
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come too literal since his earlier albums, 
in which he showed evidences of a quaint 
point of view; we hope he will not for- 
sake his initial style. Compare this book 
with Vimar’s line drawings for that very 
delightful The Animals in the Ark; 
the freedom of movement in the latter is 
the secret of its distinction; never have 
we enjoyed incongruous fun so much as 
in these sketches, which are human as 
well as “zoo-ish.” 

Cory Kilvert’s Kite Book is amus- 
ing, tho, being familiar with this 
artist’s work, we feel assured that his 
pictures have lost much in what appears 
to be hasty reproduction. The disas- 
trous adventures of a wild kite will 
please all those whose taste for action 
is strong. No doubt, American manners 
have recently been influenced by the 
“goops”; evidently Mr. Gelett Burgess 
believes so, for he continues to issue his 
“Manuals” ; they are still absurdly spiral 
in their poses—these “goops”—and they 
always attract attention; the cleverness 
this year is largely dependent upon a me- 
chanical trick in book-making, which 
will delight in many quarters. 

There are two new editions of 
Mother Goose, both purporting to be 
complete. It really does not matter for 
children whether this is so or not; both 
books seem to fulfil a need, and were it 
not for the inartistic cover of the Dodge 
volume, we should consider it the best, 
altho Miss Betts’s illustrations, used by 
the Stokes Company, are pleasing if not 
particularly playful. We can never have 
too much of these nonsense jingles, and, 
certainly, Grimm should continue to re- 
ceive a welcome with such pictures as 

John Rae has drawn 
for the Animal Stor- 
ies and as Arthur 
Rackham has made 
for the beautiful edi- 
tion recently im- 
ported by Dnouble- 
day-Page. After all. 
how much better 
these ‘“old-fash- 
ioned” fairy tales 
than the doubtful 
folklore doled out in 
large quantities ev- 
ery year. 
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volumes, not strictly juvenile, deal poet- 
ically with child-life. Millicent Sower- 
by’s Yesterday's Children are fancy- 
dress masquerades, beneath the bright 
color of which glows eternal youth. Miss 
Smith’s pictures are progressive in their 
subjects, and are well described by Miss 
Wells, who strikes a most appealing note 
in verses which must have been written 
after the drawings were made. On the 
whole, the picture books are refined in 
tone. Maybe the publishers think twice 
before sending us the “Foxy Grandpa” 
monstrosities, tho we regret to say they 
continue to sell them despite the review- 
ers’ cry against them. 


a 
Stories for Tiny Tots 


Little Tots’ Library. Containing Six Books: 
and the Bean Stalk, Puss in Boots, etc. 
Edition.) E. P. Dutton & Co. $1. 
under “Large Books.’’) 

When Roggie and Reggie Were Five. 
Smith. Harper-& Bros. $1.30 net. 

"Can You Believe Me Stories. By Alicia Aspinwall. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 


In the previous group are to be found 
many publications suitable for tiny tots ; 
we do not believe in 
over-simplification; all 
one desires is to find the 
detail sufficiently evi- 
dent to keep the child 
from confusion ; it is not 
necessary to be slavish- 
ly Literal, for the mind 
should be madeto 
stretch, While Ger- 
trude Smith’s books are 
within the easy compre- 
hension of the youngest, 
they are inclined to be a 
little too wooden and 
stereotyped for more 
than casual interést. Because of the fact 
that When Roggie and Reggie Were 
Five they went to Washingten this new 
volume, in a series, is sent forth dedi- 
cated to ex-President Roosevelt! 

Different in tone and charming in ex- 
ecution is Alicia Aspinwall’s Can You 
Believe Me Stories; these tales are told 
in a serious vein of reality, which makes 
the nonsense all the more effective ; they 
offer splendid opportunities for bedtime 
story-telling. We wotld welcome more 
books of this character, for good easy 
reading to suit tiny tots is very difficult 
to procure. 


Jack 
(Nister 
(See also 


By Gertrude 


From 








VIMAR’S SKETCH OF HOUSE- 
MAIDS ON BOARD THE ARK. 


“The Animals in the Ark.” 
(Duffield & Co.) 
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Classic Legend 


Norse Heroes. By E. M. Wilmot-Buxton. 
. Y¥. Crowell & Co. $1.50. ’ 
Stories from the Norseland. By John P. Edmison. 

Penn Publishing Co. $1.25. 
Stories from the Iliad. By H. L. Havell. Dodge 
(Retold from St. 


Publishing Co. $1.50. 
Stories of Greece and Rome. 
Nicholas.) Century Co. 65 cents net. Mentioned 
generally. 
Stories of Classic Myths. (Retold from St. Nicholas.) 
Century Co. 65 cents net. 
Stories of the Ancient World. (Retold from St. 
Nicholas.) Century Co. 65 cents net. 
By Kate Stephens. 
Nicholas.) 


Stories o 


Stories from Old Chronicles. 
Sturgis & Walton Co. $1.5 
Stories of Chivalry. (Retold "trees St. 


Century Co. 65 cents net. 
Stories of the Middle Ages. (Retold from St. 
Nicholas.) Century Co. 65 cents net. 


Stories of Royal Children. ‘(Retold from St. Nicholas.) 
Century Co. 65 cents net. 
*Stories from the Faerie Queene. By Lawrence H. 
Dawson. Illustrated by Gertrude D. Hammond. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50. 

The Faery Queen and Her Knights. Shad Rev. Alfred 
J. Church. Macmillan Co. $1.5 

*The Story of Rustem and Other Perales Hero Tales 
from Firdusi. By Elizabeth D. Renninger. Il- 
lustrated by J. L. S. Williams. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

The Story of Hereward: The Champion of England. 
By Douglas C. Stedman. Illustrated by Gertrude 
D. Hammond. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50 net. 


The Stor of King Arthur. From Malory’s ‘Morte 
d@’ Arthur. By Mary Macleod. Dodge Publish- 
ing Co. 60 cents. 


An excellent edition of Stories of 
Norse Heroes, by E. M. Wilmot-Bux- 
ton, deserves some attention because of 
the saga spirit which is 
successfully _ retained; 
the foreward also is ade- 
quate in describing 
something of the skald 
attitude. The same ear- 
nest intention prompted 
Havell’s Stories from 
the Iliad, which has an 
introduction with a crit- 
ical vein running thru. 
The text is compact and 
its literalness deprives it 
of an epic swing; the 
illustrations are from 
famous statues and 
paintings and lend value to the book. 

Six volumes from the series known as 
“Retold from St. Nicholas’ deal largely 
with the heroic and the legendary. The 
selections are well grouped and well il- 
lustrated, while the variety affords op- 
portunity for all tastes. The editors, by 
their choice, indicate clearly that they 
realize the attractive power of the front- 
ispiece. 

Care and thought mark Kate 
Stephens’s work in Stories from the 
Old Chronicles, compiled with good in- 
tentions and each selection introduced by 
an explanatory note containing sufficient 
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historical data. As an incentive to fur- 
ther reading of books which constitute 
the source for historical romance, this 
volume will serve as a commendable 
preparatory guide. 

It is a question how far the number- 
less products of the “retold” class serve 
to drive readers to the original ; it is also 
to be doubted whether many of our high 
school graduates, who know some of the 
stories culled from the “Faerie Queene,” 
have ever read so much as a stanza from 
Spenser. Rev. A. J. Church has retold 
some of these efflorescent tales, but not 
nearly as successfully as Lawrence H. 
Dawson, who, in a spirit distinguishing 
a large number of English writers for 
children, goes about transforming his 
material with some realization of its in- 
trinsic worth, and with some intention 
of retaining part of the essential atmos- 
phere, without which it is as so much 
dead matter. 

We are interested in noticing the at- 
tempt to be scholarly in the preparation 
of books based on national epics. Eliza- 
beth D. Renninger is an example of this 
tendency, and in addition she is prompt- 
ed by zeal born of actual experience in 
library work. Her The Story of Rustem 
and Other Persian Tales, taken from 
Firdusi, is an excellent book effectively 
told and illustrated; the material is han- 
dled with dignity and feeling. 

Douglas C. Stedman’s The Story of 
Hereward is an importation; tho partly 
suggested by many points in Kingsley’s 
famous story, the author bases his nar- 
rative on original research and personal 
conclusions ; hence his book is, in a way, 
a contribution as well as an entertain- 


ment. 
7 


Fairy Tales 


Tales of Wonder. A Fourth Fairy Book. 
by Kate Donelas Wiggin and Nora 
- Smith. Doubleday. Page & Co. $1.50. 

The Land of Nod: And What Tinkie and Tess Found 
There. By 1. Walker McSnadden. Drawings by 
Edward L. Chase. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50. 


Age, 5-10. 
Tohn of the Woods. By Abbie Farwell Brown. Ii- 
lustrated by E. Boyd Smith. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.25. Age, 5-10. 
Barty Crusoe and His Man Saturday. By Frances 
odgson Burnett. Moffat, Yard & Co. $1 net. 
Age, 5-10. 
The Enchanted Forest. By Mary Raymond Shi»- 
man Andrews. E. P. Dutton & Co. 1.50. Age, 


5-10. 

Tales of the Red Children. By Abbie Farwell 
Rrown and James Mackintosh Bell. D. Appleton 
& Co. $1. 


Edited 
Archibald 
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Flying Plover: His Stories, Told Him by Sango. 
the-Fire. By G. E. Theodore Roberts. L. C. 


Page & Co. $1. 
Wigwam Evenings. Sioux Folk Tales Retold. ~ 


Charles A. Eastman (Ohiyesa) and Elaine Goo 
ale Eastman. Little, Brown & Co. $1.25. 
Giant-Land; or, The Wonderful Adventures of Tim 

Pippin. By Roland Quiz. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


$2_net. 

The Child’s Hansel and Gretel. From the Opera 
Libretto. Illustrated by Maria -L. Kirk. red- 
erick A. Stokes Co. $1.50. Age, 8-10. 


In her preface to Tales of Wonder 
Mrs. Wiggin informs her readers that 
this is to be the last volume in her fairy 
series. During the course of her edi- 
torship she has practised the art of writ- 
ing very charming introductory re- 
marks; we relish her ideas in “The Ara- 
bian Nights,” and here, in a most narra- 
tive fashion, she establishes the right to 
call her new book Tales of Wonder. 
The former policy of including folklore 
from all nations is adhered to. 

A little more prescribed in its territory 
is Mr. McSpadden’s The Land of Nod, 
and in style it is essentially of the Eng- 
lish school of “Lewis Carroll.” The 
format of the book is striking, and Mr. 
Chase, a comparatively unknown artist, 
has ably seconded the author. Of all 
the characters, the Welsh Rabbit is the 
most original, while many of the situa- 
tions are entertainingly spectacular. No 
writer for a long while has so success- 
fully pointed a moral and adorned a tale 
as Miss Brown in John of the Woods, 
which is genially told in a very excellent 
text; this author understands the art of 
writing for children; she has not yet 
forsaken good, plain English for new- 
fangled amenities, and there is in her na- 
ture a large streak of Peter Pan. If 
Miss Brown would only aim for more 
characterization her originality and ex- 
cellencies would become more fully de- 
veloped. 

Barty Crusoe is a young hero who, 
knowing much about DeFoe, gets lost 
“in his mind’s eye” with Mrs. Burnett’s 
“Good Wolf” of last year; together they 
experience numberless surprising adven- 
tures, during the course of which they 
have an interesting time with a band of 
Perfectly Polite Pirates. The author 
makes it very evident. much to the in- 
tense relief of the reader. that Barty is 
finally restored to his mother. 

Mrs. Andrews’s inventiveness was 
very much overstretched in The En- 
chanted Forest; she has approached 
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her subject in holiday humor, and has 
breathed into her text the joy which 
should go in the telling of stories to chil- 
dren, but there is an artificial imitation 
in her incidents that betokens effort 
rather than freedom. 

Miss Brown, Mr. Roberts, and Dr. 
Eastman have all three made available 
some Indian folklore, the first two au- 
thors having confined themselves to the 
red men of the Far North. Dr. Eastman 
is to the manner born, and his coloring 
is therefore apt to be more effective, es- 
pecially as it is reinforced by the Indian 
artist, E. W. Deming. Mr. Roberts, a 
Canadian by birth and a poet by nature, 
has been inspired largely by the atmos- 
phere which has become a part of his 
imagination. Miss Brown, with her co- 
worker, Mr. Bell, has enjoyed her task 
merely as a story-teller, and wisely she 
has insisted on the simple narrative. 

M. L. Kirk’s paintings for The 
Child’s Hansel and Gretel will attract 
many young readers to their first hear- 
ing of this fairy opera; the publishers 
announce that the rendering is the only 
one thus far made from the libretto to 
Humperdinck’s score. 

& 


Verse 


*The Magic Casement: An Anthology of Fairy Poetry. 

: Edited with an Introduction by Alfred Noyes. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2 net. 

The Golden Staircase. oems for Children Chosen 
by Louey Chisholm. Pictures by M. Dibdin 
Spooner. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75 net. Pop- 
ular edition. 

A Child’s Garden of Verses. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson. [Illustrated by Florence E. Storer. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. Age, 8 and for 
grown-ups. 


Except for the jingles in the picture 
books, there are very few volumes of 
poems this season. What there are ap- 
peal generally to older understanding, 
tho it is of interest to note that children 
find pleasure in much more difficult 
verse, relatively speaking, than prose. 
For this reason Mr. Noyes’s excellent an- 
thology, The Magic Casement, will be 
a splendid addition to the bookshelves 
of any children’s room. It is full of im- 
aginative doings, of delicate fancy, and 
of the very best English poetry. Do we 
believe in fairies? As long as life con- 
tains mystery, we do; and Mr. Noyes’s 
introduction confirms .us in our belief. 

So successfully has Louey Chisholm 
guided children along the paths of po- 
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etry in The Golden Staircase that a pop- 
ular edition has been prepared for this 
Yuletide. Looking casually thru its 
pages there is a strange assortment of 
selections, hardly based on rigorous 
standards, and mixing indiscriminately 
the historical with the artistic. There is 
only one definite group arrangement, 
that toward the end of the volume, enti- 
tled “Carols, Hymns and Sacred Verse.” 
The compilation is an earnest effort. 


a 
Biography 


The Boys’ Life of Ulysses S. Grant. By Helen 
Nicolay. Century Co. $1.50. 

Sir Walter Raleigh. By Frederick A. Ober. Harper 
& Bros. $1 net. 

Florence Nightingale. By Laura E. Richards. D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.25 net. 

The Red Book of Heroes. By Mrs. Lang. Edited 
by Andrew Lang. Longmans, Green & Co. $1.60 


Lecien Slee Alcott. By Belle Moses. D. Appleton 

& Co. $1.25 net. 

The Boy’s Cathn: My Life Among the Indians. 

Edited with Biographical Sketch by Mary Gay 
. Humphreys. Charles Scribner’s Sons. a net. 
The Boys and Girls of the White House. Agnes 

Carr Sage. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 1.50. 
Story-Lives of Great Authors. By Francis Jameson 

Rowbotham. Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 

The publishers are now largely con- 
cerned with the problem of supplying 
biography suitable for young readers. 
Librarians are repeatedly calling atten- 
tion to the fact that in this special de- 
partment they are woefully jacking, but 
in the effort to counteract this want, 
both authors and publishers are endeav- 
oring to make a division between biog- 
raphy for girls and biography for boys. 
This is a false grouping, for the aim 
should be purely to keep the life-story 
within the comprehension of children, 
and to let the subject draw its own audi- 
ence. We know of some biographers 
who would oversentimentalize their style 
because they were writing particularly 
for girls. 

Helen Nicolay’s The Boys’ Life of 
U. S. Grant has the same scope as her 
volume on Lincoln; it is very apprecia- 
tive and is told in direct manner, from 
the usual sources. Miss Nicolay ade- 
quately supplements history. 

Mr. Ober has prepared so many vol- 
umes in the Harper series known as 
“Heroes of American History” that it is 
difficult to differentiate them, one from 
the other, by any special brilliancy; in 
all his biographical work, and Sir Walter 
Raleigh is no exception, he is graphic, 
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and there is every effort to be accurate. 
Mrs. Laura E. Richards has expanded 
the story of Florence Nightingale into a 
fair-sized book, in which she has set 
forth attractively the career of this mar- 
velous nurse, whose deeds are not easy 
to describe for children. Except for a 
few blemishes which are the result of a 
patronizing juvenile tone, Mrs. Richards 
has written an interesting record. 

Mrs. Andrew Lang has included Flor- 
ence Nightingale in her Red Book of 
Heroes, but she has compressed the 
material within the limits of a few pages. 
Readers will be surprised (some even 
may be disappointed) to find the rain- 
bow idea of the Langs applied to other 
than fairy lore. The editor is now 
prompted to exploit the heroic in actual 
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Life Among the Indians. This is such 
a human document as one cannot often 
lay hands on; the editor has shown un- 
erring judgment in her selections, and 
the right appreciation and emphasis in 
her biographical note. 

The title of The Boys and Girls of the 
White House is self-explanatory; Miss 
Sage has garnered between covers a 
most attractive series of anecdotes de- 
scriptive of the family life of most of 
our Presidents—at least of those Execu- 
tive households in which the child influ- 
ence is as important as diplomatic entan- 
glement. We are. given many satisfac- 
tory personal touches. 

Rowbotham’s Story-Lives of Great 
Authors adopts a narrative manner of 
detailing the facts of literature. The 


AN END PAPER. 
From “Kipling’s Stories Every Child Should Know.” (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


history, and this first attempt is very in- 


viting. The cover design and general 
format of the book are of the familiar 
richness of former years. 

Very wisely, Miss Belle Moses has 
allowed her subject, Louisa May Alcott, 
to guide her in the telling of this bio- 
graphical narrative. Naturally, there 
would be much in such a life to appeal 
directly to girls, but Miss Alcott was 
part of a movement, and achievement is 
not limited by sex interest. Miss Moses 
has made a_ well-balanced biography, 
which should attract all readers of Miss 
Alcott, too young to turn to the larger 
“Life, Letters and Journals.” 

Miss Mary Gay Humphreys should be 
thanked for her excellent endeavors to 
make Catlin accessible to boys and girls 
—I insist on both, even tho the book 
bears the title The Boy's Catlin: My 


text is as picturesque as the line illus- 
trations. The volume is an importation. 
& 


History 


When America Won Liberty: Patriots and Royalists. 
Tudor Jenks. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25. 

*Decisive Battles of America. Edited by Ripley 
Hitchcock. Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

England’s Story: A Simple History of England for 
Children. By E. B. Williams. Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. $1.50. 

India. (Romance of History Series. Edited by John 
Lang.) By Victor Gurridge. lilustrated by. A. 
D. McCormick. Frederick A. Stokes Co. $2 net. 

Mexico. (Romance of History Series. Edited by 
John Lang.) By Margaret Coxhead. Illustrated 
by T. H. Robinson. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
2 net. 


Once more in entering the field of 
history we are reminded of that half- 
true description: it is very largely tho 
not wholly made up of the lives of great 
men. But Mr. Tudor Jenks is inter- 
preting the other side of history study 
in a series of which When America Won 











Liberty.is the second volume; he is pre- 
senting to young readers those currents 
of life which went toward making the 
American nation; he is picturing the 
general existence of those who colonized 
this country, of those who fought for 
independence, of those who framed -the 
laws of a nation. He is presenting the 
motive for action. This is a worthy de- 
parture from the stereotyped school his- 
tory. 

Mr. Ripley Hitchcock has accom- 
plished a worthy task in his Decisive 
Battles of America.. Each chapter, pre- 
pared by some historical expert, is ac- 
companied by a serviceable synopsis of 
events. In his introduction the editor 
clearly indicates his intention of making 
this a companion volume to Creasy’s 
“Decisive Battles of the World,” and his 
method of selecting battles has been that 
of the English historian, who chose con- 
flicts of significant effect, rather than of 
large numbers. Lovers of history will 
find much of interest in the plan here 
followed. 

England’s Story is pleasantly told by 
E. Baumer Williams, in an intimate 
manner which some children like. There 
is one advantage in such informality of 
style; it allows constant departure from 
fact to romance. 

‘This latter quality predominates thru- 
out the series of quasi-histories edited 
by John Lang, and increased this year 
by two sumptuous volumes on Jndia and 
Mexico, both of them full of action and 
of melodramatic incident. It were best 
to ‘describe them as historical romances 
rather than as straight histories. 


‘8 
Historical Fiction 


Boys and Girls of Seventy-seven. By Mary P. 
Wells Smith. Little, Brown & Co. Seca. (The 
Old Deerfield Series.) 

The Minute Boys of New York. By James Otis. 
Dana Estes & Co. $1.25. (The Minute Boys 
Series.) 

The Musket Boys of Old Boston. By George A. 
Warren. Cupples & Leon Co. $1. (Revolution- 
ary . Series.) 

*American Patty: A Story of 1812. By Adele E. 
Thompson. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.25. 
(Brave Heart Series.) 

For the Stars and Stripes. By Everett T. Tomlin- 
son. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50. (War 
for the Union Series.) 

With Kit Carson in the Rockies: A Tale of the Beaver 
Country. By Everett McNeil. E. P. Dutton & 


Co. $1.50. 

On. the Old Kearsage: A Story of the Civil War. 
By Cyrus Townsend Brady. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.35 net. (Boys of the Service Series.) 


The transition is thus easily made to 
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the realm of fiction. Here we have 
grouped some stories which, apart from 
being members of the “series” class, ful- 
fil a certain mechanical formula; they 
resort to fiction simply as a vehicle for 
fact. Three periods in American his- 
tory, marked by the Revolutionary War, 
the War of 1812, and the Civil War, are 
represented, and the remarkable charac- 
teristic about them all is the graphic de- 
tail made use of. A story like Tomlin- 
son’s For the Stars and Stripes stretches 
a single incident thru many pages, and 
finally, in a concluding chapter, gives a 
condensed account of the termination of 
the war. Mary P. Wells Smith, in her 
Boys and Girls of Seventy-seven, not 
only vouches for the truth of her story 
in a preface, but continues to furnish 
evidence in her appendices. Writers 
like James Otis, skilled in the narrative 
which holds interest, attempt at the same 
time to instruct. In fact, it is the desire 
to be historically true that tones these 
romances down, tempering the melo- 
drama of outward action. Dr. Brady, 
for example, brings reading and wide 
experience to bear on his. narrative, On 
the Old Kearsarge; but the unfor- 
tunate conventionality of his story. will 
not accentuate the good merits of its de- 
tail. The whole-weakness is found in 
the utter disregard for character por- 
trayal; the persons in the average “‘fic- 
tion” are mere puppets. Adele E. 
Thompson’s American Patty in this re- 
spect is somewhat distinctive. Everett 
McNeil, in his pioneer tales, has always 
been more or less rough in style and 
full-blooded in adventure; not quite as 
violent as a “penny dreadful,” but, in a 
sense, just as exciting. The very title of 
his latest, With Kit Carson in the Rock- 
ies, sounds daring. 


& 


Fiction for the Betwixt and 
Between Age 


*Introducing Corinna. By Winifred Kirkland. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. $1 net. 

When She Came Home from College. By Marian 
K. Hurd and Jean B. Wilson. Houghton, Mif- 
flin. $1.15 net. 

*The Suitable Child. By Norman Duncan. _ Illus- 
trated by Elizabeth Shippen Green. Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $1 net. 


It is a pleasure to meet with three 
stories of such excellent caliber as these 
we now approach. Librarians and moth- 
ers should welcome such a charming, 
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straightforward romance as Winifred 
Kirkland’s Introducing Corinna. For 
several years we have met with no story 
so fresh, so frank, so picturesque, and 
so holding in its sympathetic, distinctive 
portrayal. The heroine is the twenty- 
three-year-old head of a girl’s school. 
Readers should not judge Corinna by 
the pictures in the book; she deserved 
better treatment. 

College stories may not always be de- 
scribed as sensible, and in a way When 
She Came Home from College is an 
“after - effect” record 
Those who follow the 
tribulations of the heroine 
of this book will have 
some fundamental phil- 
osophy to think about, and 
the cleverness of Marian 
K. Hurd and Jean B. 
Wilson in handling their 
“moral” is altogether 
commendable. 

We are glad Norman 
Duncan has taken such a 
story as The Suitable 
Chi/d in which to urge his 
plea for the rehabilitation 
of the Christmas season. 
Apart from the incident 
centering around an or- 
phan boy who finds hap- 
piness aboard an express 
train, his “Stop Thief!” is 
a good sermon for the Yuletide: “They 
who, being able in any proper way to 
provide those pleasures of Christmas 
which are meet and due according to the 
established custom, but still withhold 
them from children, do thieve jewels 
from the helpless. ” We join in 
Mr. Duncan’s special pleading. 

& 





Distinctive Fiction 


Redney McGaw. By Arthur E. McFarlane. (A 
Story of the Big an —_ the Cheerful Spirit.) 
Little, Brown & C $1. 

*A Boy’s Ride. By Gulielma> "Salinger. A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co. $1.50. 

Six Girls oe the feo. One. $ By Marion Ames 

1.50. 
By Ralph Henry Barbour. Illus- 


Tagga W. Wilde Co. 

Captain Chubb, 
trated by C. M. Relyea. Century Co. $1. so 

We Four and Two More. By Imogen Clark. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.25. 

The Girls of Fairmount. 5 Etta Anthony Baker. 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.5 

A Son of the Desert. By Bradle Gilman. Illustra- 
tions by Thornton Oakley. entury $1.50. 
4. So of Egypt, dedicated to Theodore Roose- 
ve 


ILLUS. BY E. BOYD SMITH. 


From_ “Robinson Crusoe.” 
(Houghton, Mifflin.) 


“Chet.” By Katherine M. Yates. A. C. McClurg 
& Co. = 25. (There is a Christian Science 
tone to ook which in many respects is enter- 
taining, but which overemphasizes the “moral.”) 

A Pair of Matcdte, 
Lee & 


By J. = _Trogteides. 
Shepard Co. 


Lothrop, 
rs ; 


(Many 
this veteran story-teller will welcome his latest. 


As a character sketch Redney McGaw 
is ‘a most fascinating street product, 
whose adventures with a circus are 
frankly entertaining, and whose philos- 
ophy under trying circumstances is 
healthy for young readers. 

The quiet tone of Gulielma Zollinger’s 
A Boy's Ride might not attract if it 
were not emphasized that 
this story of 1209, in the 
time of King John, is vig- 
orously written, in a style 
exceptional among juve- 
niles. The story is not 
over-stirring, but it is not 
commonplace. 

Six Girls and the Sev- 
enth One is another of 
Miss Taggart’s whole- 
some books dealing with 
home life and “homey” 
characters. Here one is 
given a galaxy of roses in 
the bud, and some manly 
“shoots” waiting until the 
roses bloom. This atmo- 
sphere of romance will be 
welcomed by those read- 
ers who, in previous vol- 
umes, have followed the 
heroes and heroines thru varied trials 
and enjoyments. 

Ralph Henry Barbour is a constant 
surprise to us, so facile his pen and so 
even his narrative; he has an easy-going 
way of inventing mild incident, and tho, 
during the course of his stories, his char- 
acters do not seem to develop, yet while 
you are with them they are very cheer- 
ful companions. 

Of Imogen Clark’s We Four and Two 
More we are able to say that there is 
much fun and originality in store for the 
reader. In fact, the general motive of 
the book is the prevention of dullness, 
and a society is formed for that purpose. 

Among the many writers aiming to 
follow in the footsteps of Miss Alcott 
there are a few who, while not supplant- 
ing her, at least approach her in her un- 
affected manner of telling a story. Etta 
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Anthony Baker enjoyed preparing The 
Girls of Fairmount; her text thruout 
bears evidence of this fact. The story is 
not artificial and the girls have real live 
manners; they are not made to order. 











Nautical Notions 


Cruise of the Atlantic 
Fleet, July 7, 1908-February 22, 1909. By Frank- 
lin Matthews. B. W. Huebsch. $1.50. 

Around the World with the Battleships. By Roman 
J. Miller. Introductory Note by James B. Con- 
nolly. . McClurg & Co. $1.25. 

Ralph Osborn—Midshipman at Annapolis. By Lieut.- 
Com. Edward L. Beach. W. A. Wilde Co. oe 

An Annapolis Second Classman By Lieut.-Com. Ed- 
ward L. Beach. Penn Pyblishing Co. $1.25. 


*Back to Hampton Roads. 


* <3 eS 
NL. 
\ \\S a\" 
NWS 


AT EVENING THEY CAME UNTO A VAST WOOD, REACHING 
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It was to be expected that Mr. Mat- 
thews would follow his excellent volume 
of last year, “With the Battle Fleet,” by 
a book of similar character, tracing the 
fleet Back to Hampton Roads. The new 





>= 








MANY LEAGUES. 
From “The Story of Rustem and Other Persian Hero Tales.” (Scribner.) 


account has much more of the guide- 
book tone, and for that reason is not so 
vivid in its navy coloring, but Mr. Mat- 
thews is a newspaper reporter of excep- 
tional merit, and his descriptions are 
well written. Roman J. Miller’s Around 
the World with the Battleships contains 
many good qualities, and its author was 
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chief turret captain of the “Vermont.” 
The publishers were unwise in repro- 
ducing the pictures in such inartistic 
manner. 

The general tendency seems to be for 
lieutenant -commanders to enter the 
tempting field of authorship, and among 
them none is so prolific as Edward L. 
Beach, who is endeavoring to reproduce 
the atmosphere of Annapolis. Only 
when there is an attempt to go outside 
of the Academy routine does he show a 
complete lack of understanding as to the 
ways and manners of real heroes and 


heroines. 
& 


Books in Series 


FOR BOYS 


The New Sophomore. By James_ Shelley Hamilton. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. (Second in a series.) 
A typical college story founded upon real inci- 
dents of a real institution. 

For the Norton Name. By Hollis Godfrey. Illus- 
trated by Thomas Fogarty. Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.25. (First in a series: “Young Captains of 
Industry.”) The hero is a successful business 
man in the making. 

The Young Trainmaster. By Burton E. Stevenson. 
L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. (Third in a Railroad 

A mixture of melodrama and a great 
deal of railroad information. (Author of “Child’s 
Guide to American Biography.” Baker.) 

The Football Boys of Lakeport. By Edward Strate- 
meyer. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.25. 
(Fourth in the Lakeport Series.) The story fol- 
lows closely the limitations of its title. 

A U. S. Midshipman in China. By Lieut.-Com. Yates 
Stirling. Penn Publishing Co. $1.25. (Second 
in a series of which more are promised.) Crafty 
yellow men and American swords and pistols lend 
atmosphere to a naval story. 

The School Four. By A. T. Dudley. Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Co. $1.25. (First in “Stories of the 
Triangular League.) ‘[his is a typical all-rovnd 
athletic story. Physical competition predominates. 

Winning His Shoulder Straps. By Norman Brainerd 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.25. (First of 
“Five Chums Series.”) With a military school 
as the background, the hero wins honor thru 
difficulties. 

With Pikepole and Peavey. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50. (Second of 
“Norman Carver Series.”) A lumber tale, il- 
lustrated with real photographs. 

The Boy with the U. & Survey. By Francis Rolt- 

heeler. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50. 
(First of “U. Service Series.””) This book, 
so it is claimed, was submitted to the chiefs of 
the various bureaus in Washington before pub- 
lication. 

Ward Hill-—Teacher. 
Griffith & Rowland 
“Ward Hill Series’) 


Series.) 


By C. B. Burleigh. 


T. Tomlinson. 
(Fourth in 


By Everett 
ress. $1.25. 
The trials of a young 
man, not as distinctively portrayed as the tribu- 
lations of Corinna, noticed elsewhere. 


The Cave of the Bottomless Pool. By Henry Gard- 
ner Hunting. Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. (Sequel 
to “Witter Whitehead’s Own Story.”) A mystery 
story of camp life, told in the first person 
singular. 

Dave Porter and His Classmates. By Edward Strate- 
meyer. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.25. 
(Fifth volume of the “Dave Porter Series.’’) 
Athletics and the reformation of a bully—the 
usual moral outlet—are the chief elements in this 
narrative, 
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FOR GIRLS 


A Little Girl in Old Pittsburg. By Amanda M. 
Douglas. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. (Four- 
teenth volume in the “Little Girl Series.”) Young 
Pittsburgers will be able to follow the topograph- 
ical features of this story. 

Marjorie’s New Friend. By Carolyn Wells. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.25. (Second in a series by the 
author of the “Patty” books.) Miss Wells in 
her stories strives to give the heroines a good 
time. The adventures are usually commonplace. 

Patty’s Pleasure Trip. Carolyn Wells. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.25. (Seventh in the “Patty Series”.) 
The title is sufficiently descriptive. 

Dick and Dolly. By Carolyn ells. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.25. (First in a new series.) A mod- 
ern imitation of ‘“‘Helen’s Babies,” tho Dick and 
Dolly are old enough to know better. 

Janet at Odds. By Anna Chapin Ray. Little, Brown 

Co. vig. (Fifth volume in the “Sidney 
Series.”’) iss Ray is one of the popular 
writers who just escapes being excellent. here 
is some good spirit.in this story. 

Helen Grant—Teacher.. By Amanda M. Douglas. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.25. (Seventh 
volume in the “Helen Grant Series.”) The story 
is doubtful. We would like to know why Amy 
Brooks continues to illustrate; she should strive 
with all her energy to make her own stories 
better! 4 

Betty Baird’s Golden Year. By Anna Hamlin Weikel. 

ittle, Brown & Co. $1.50, (Third in_ the 
“Betty Baird Series.”)° A mixture of individual 
struggle and romance. Miss Richards is improv- 
ing as an illustrator. 

Cock-a-Doodle Hill. By Alice C. Haines. Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.50. (Sequel to “The Luck of the 
Dudley Grahams.”) A story of country life in 
which the heroine finally is bequeathed a legacy. 

Betty Wales & Co. By Margaret Warde. Penn Pub- 
lishing Co. $1.25. (Sixth in a series.) A tea- 
room helps Betty earn a living. 

The Wide-awake Girls in Winstead. 
Ruth Ellis. Little, Brown & Co. 
ond in a series.) 

The Little Heroine at School. By Alice Turner 
Curtis. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.25. 


(Second in a series.) 
By Jean K. Baird. Lothrop, 


The Coming of Hester. 
Lee & Shepard Co. $1.25. (First in a series.) 


A paragraph will suffice to express 
our general opinion concerning “series,” 
where the author usually follows the line 
of least resistance, and makes use of a 
realism devoid of much positive worth. 
It is very rarely that the freshness of a 
story may be carried over to a sequel, 
but the fashion nowadays is to stretch 
incident thru many years and thereby 
establish a commercial “trademark.” 

& 


Practical Books 
By Joseph H. 


By Katharine 
$1.50. (Sec- 


Harper’s Machinery Book for Boys. 
Adams. Harper & Bros. $1.75. 

*A Child’s Guide to Music. Daniel Gregory Mason. 
Baker & Taylor Co. $1.25 net. 

The Children’s Book of Art. By Agnes E. Conway 
and Sir W. Martin Conway. Macmillan Co. $2 
net. 

The Children’s Book of Contain By Mrs. A. 
Sidgwick and Mrs. Paynter. acmillan Co. $2 
net. Age, 5-12. 

When Mother, Lets Us Garden. 
Moffat, Yard. 75 cents net. Age, 5-12. 

When Mother Lets Us Gwe a Party. By Elsie 
Duncan Yale. Moffat, Yard & Co. 75 cents net. 
Age, 5-12. 

The Boy Pioneers. Sons of Daniel Boone. By D. 

Beard. Charles Scribner’s Song, $2 net. 


By Frances Duncan. 
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By Carrie S. New- 


The Kindergarten in the Home. 
4 1.50. (Froebel’s 


man. Page & Co. 
“gifts” discussed narratively.) 
Science at Home. By T. Baron Russell. R. F. Fenny 
Co. 75 certs. (Easy suggestions with home- 

made implements.) 


Each year practical books seem to re- 
peat themselves, to cover the same 
ground in a different manner. By its 
very nature a “guide” cannot be perma- 
nent, but it lasts just as long as its con- 
tents is useful to the owner. Joseph H. 
Adams’s* Machinery Book for Boys is 
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full of information regarding the appli- 
ances of:modern mechanics, and it con- 
tains a complete discussion of power 
and its various applications. 

A Child’s Guide to Music is a wel- 
come volume, in which Dr. Mason dis- 
cusses the theory of music, and resorts 
to a method of analysis both simple and 
entertaining. The book is_ strongly 
recommended. ; 

Young readers interested in pictures 














Se 





GULLIVER’S COMBAT WITH THE WASPS. 


From the Rackham Edition of “‘Gulliver’s Travels.” 


(Dutton.) 
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will find A. E. and W. Martin Conway’s 
The Children’s Book of Art a suggestive 
handbook. The color plates are very 
satisfactory. Mrs. A. Sidgwick’s and 
Mrs. Paynter’s The Children’s Book of 
Gardening will bring much satisfaction 
to English young people, while Frances 
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Boone and other American backwoods- 
men. In his generous volume Mr. Beard 
gives full accounts how one may be 
turned into a Knight of the Buckskin, 
even in ultra-modern times. 

Perhaps the reader of this article who 
has had the patience to go thus far will 








Duncan’s When 


Mother Lets Us 
Garden is a sound 
little guide for 
American would. 
be planters. 


The latter book 
belongs to a series 
in which is to be 
found Elsie Dun- 
can Yale’s When 
M other Lets Us 
Give a Party; here 
one may read easy 
and practical sug- 
gestions for many 
occasions. 

Finally we rec- 
ommend Mr. 
Beard’s The Boy 
Pioneers to all ad- 
mirers of Daniel 


New York City. 


‘e 


We o 


oS 


P> (ys 


smile when I con- 
fess that I have 
just begun ; that on 
the shelves in the 
office of Tue In- 
DEPENDENT stands 
an equal number 
of juvenile books 
which would re- 
quire individual 
treatment were 
they not in charac- 
ter much the same 
as some of those 


‘ we have selected 


for mention. Now- 
adays, with the ex- 
cellent manufac- 
ture to disguise the 
average quality, it 
is not an easy mat- 
ter. to buy books 
for children! 


Any of the books reviewed 
or advertised in this number 
will be sent by THE INDE- 
PENDENT on receipt of price. 





——— . 
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DECORATION FROM McSPADDEN’S “THE LAND OF NOD.” 


(T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 





























The Charm of the Print 


BY FRANK WEITENKAMPF 


[The illustrations accompanying this article are derived from Mr. Weitenkampf’s book, 


“How to Appreciate Prints,” thru the courtesy of the publishers. 


1908 by Moffat, Yard & Co.—Eprror.] 


a RINTS” covers a wide range of 
products of reproductive art, 
from the cheapest chromo to 

the most expensive etching. And within 

these extended limits the charm of the 
print is manifested in many ways. Pri- 
marily this appears from the esthetic 


They were copyrighted in- 


standpoint. But that is not the only basis 
of enjoyment, for the interest of subject 
plays a prominent part. In fact, one can 
hardly get away from. it altogether, 
Views, for instance, answer the interest 
in locality, historical scenes that in na- 
tionality, portraits that in personality. 





Dry-point by Whistler. 








THE ENGRAVER. 
The print shows Riault, a wood engraver, at work. The wood block on which he is 


engraving rests on a pad before him; on the table lie some gravers. 
Courtesy of the New York Public Library Print Dept. 


1371 
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And there are numerous other possibili- 
ties of the illustration of human activity 
in -various forms which offer so many 
reasons for appreciating and collecting 
prints in -the broadest sense of the term. 

Considered as an art product, the print 
comes into question mainly in its finer 
manifestations. Because, whatever other 
considerations may play their part in in- 
fluencing taste, it is primarily certain 
fundamental laws of art—often, no 
doubt, instinctively felt rather than. defin- 
itely formulated in the mind—which de- 
termine judgment of the print. “The ma- 
jority of prints which exemplify the best 
types of etching, engraving and, lithog- 
raphy are in black-and-white. They 
lack the appeal of color in the painting, 
as well as its completer effect, powerful 


ST. JEROME IN HIS STUDY. 
y Albrecht Direr. 


i _There is a remarkable charm in the treatment of 
this sunlit interior, with its suggestive details. 
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aids to the imagination. 
to a-specialized taste. 
Whistler’s etchings form characteristic 
illustrations of this.. The line, a conven- 
tion used in drawing and engraving to 
depict: what has no lines but only form 
and color, is employed by Whistler and 
other etchers in a most summary man- 
ner, for succinct statement of essential 
fact. The unsaid, as well as the said. 
plays its part in this art of elimination of 
unnecessary detail. The tact of omis- 
sion, as Pater calls it, comes into play. 
Of course, the products are not sketches 
or studies any more than the short story 
in literature. They are statements of es- 
sential facts to produce a certain artistic 
result. Often a labor of love, perhaps 
the spontaneous outcome of a passing 
mood, they form direct 
personal impressions, in 
absolute fac-sim le of the 
artist’s own lines, and 
very often printed by 
him. (The last is a very 


They respond 


important point in the 
production of etchings. ) 


At their best, then, they 
are intimate expressions 
of individuality, things 
to live with as with an 
old friend. They form 
an art of the small 
cabinet rather than of 
the large gailery — one 
might perhaps say, anal- 
ogous to chamber music. 
This intimacy the be- 
holder may share to the 
extent to which he re- 
sponds to the personality 
behind the picture. The 
pleasure of this mental 
contact is his if he will 
meet the artist with re- 
sponsive sympathy. If 
he will feel the big hu- 
man‘ty that pulsates in 
the portraits and other 
etchings by Rembrandt, 
the strong expression of 
German mind and _ iife 
which is felt m the en- 
gravings of Diirer, the 
sensitive receptiveness 


of a Whistler. The field 
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is very large, for 
many lesser person- 
alities have their 
say and are worth 
hearing. And there 
are prophets in our 
own country! 

The readiness to 
appreciate the indi- 
vidual should be 
paired with the will 
to understand racial 
and national charac- 
teristics and the im- 
pulse of the period 
to which a work of 
art belongs. For 
the formative influ- 
ences affecting the 
artist and his work 
are many and in- 
clude those of his 
time and surround- 
ings as well as those 
of preceding gen- 
eration and other 
iands. But in art 
that is worth while, 
these influences are 
assimilated by the 
dominating person- 
ality of the pro- 
ducer. 

And yet this per- 
sonality must find 
its expression in 
technique, in the 
manner in which the medium is handled. 
the resources and the limits of each tool 
Or process must be understood and re- 
spected by the artist, making the result a 
visible outcome of the means employed. 
A review of the records of the graphic 
arts shows that this is entirely compatible 
with the unfolding of the individuality. 
It is, in fact, an absolute necessity. 
It is only in the decadence of an art that 
the joy of craftsmanship is directed to 
the mere exercise of technical ability 
per se. Technique, then, is an essential 
element in the fascination of the print. 
So each medium has its own strong and 
characteristic attraction and even a hasty 
glance at what has been accomplished in 
each will recall many notable individual 
examples of this quality. 


JOHN PHILPOT CURRAN. 
Mezzotint by John Raphael Smith. 


After Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


The painter etching is the most famil- 
iar example of an autographic art, one, 
that is, which gives an exact fac-simile 


of the artist’s own work. Painter-lith- 
ography, less in vogue, offers. plentiful 
possibiliti¢és of pleasure. With its poten- 
tialities, its responsive resources, it fairly 
meets the artist half way. In numerous 
individual cases, difference in tempera- 
ment and resultant difference in style, in 
handling of the medium, emphasize the 
adaptability of the stone to most diverse 
purposes and manners. The record of 
achievement ranges from the earliest ef- 
forts, pale, sometimes a hit halting and 
amateurish, to the most modern instances 
of its application to artistic needs and 
idiosyncrasies. The rich black tones of 
the younger Isabey, the big vigor of 
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Daumier, the verve of Gavarni, the vir- 
tuosity of Menzel, Whistler’s light im- 
pressions in joyous utilization of the pale 
gray line, the silver-point delicacy of 
Legros, Pennell’s ready grasp of architec- 
tural characteristics, the vapory imagin- 
ings of Fantin-Latour, the color work of 
contemporary Frenchmen, 


THE HONORABLE MISS BINGHAM. 
After a painting by Sir 


Stipple engraving by F. Bartolozzi (1786). 
Joshua Reynolds. 


rich in the case of Lunois, somewhat 
shrill in that of Ibels—these are but a 
few instances of the rich variety of effect 
to be drawn from the stone. 

In etching and lithography, it is the 
original work, the painter—etching or 
lithograph, the direct expression of the 
artist without intervention of another, 
that on the whole takes the highest rank. 
That fact does not detract from the great 
usefulness and value of the reproductive 
etching or lithograph—in which the 
etcher or lithographer reproduces a 


unctuously . 
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painting by another—nor from the high 

degree of ability and adaptativeness by 

which such artists as Unger, Waltner, 

Flameng, Rajon, Chauvel, and others 

have distinguished themselves in this 
specialty. 

In engraving on copper and later on 

steel there was some original work in 

earlier days, in the time 

of Direr, Leyden, the 

Little Masters and Man- 

tegna. But line engrav- 

ing inevitably became a 

reproductiveart. The 

brilliant performances of 

the French school (Nan- 

teuil, Edelinck, the Dre- 

vets), and. the’ transla- 

tions into black-and- 

white, by Morghen, 

Longhi and other Ital- 

ians, of paintings by Ra- 

phael and others of their 

countrymen, come to 

mind. Here, too, the 

variety in subjects, treat- 

ment, and the manner of 


interpreting the original, 


is very great. Such 
striking differences may 
be noted as Marc Anto- 
nio’s plates after Ra- 
phael executed in lines 
of a classic serenity, 
with attention to form 
primarily, and the deli- 
cate engravings in 
which certain English- 
men of the middle of the 
nineteenth century cop- 
ied the paintings and 
drawings of Turner, 
with lines of a fineness 
lost in tones. Nearly 
five centuries of rich and varied produc- 
tiveness have left their treasures for our 
enjoyment. 

Mezzotint, an art not of lines but of 
tones, has also been employed. almost en- 
tirely as a reproductive art, particularly 
identified with English painting of the 
eighteenth century. The canvases of 
Reynolds and other painters of the day, 
and the life which they portrayed with 
distinction and grace, are reflected with 
suavity and force in this art of rich and 
velvety blacks by Macardell, the Wat- 
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sons, James and William Ward, Valen- 
tine Green and J. R. Smith among 
others. 

The delicate art of stipple engravings, 
practiced by such artists as Bartolozzi 
and Caroline Watson, and the entirely 
different aquatint with its simulation of 
wash drawings, again have each its pe- 
culiar attraction. 


Engraving on wood has been intimate- 


ly connected with the development of the 
plain people. For about four centuries 
the history of wood engraving was al- 
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earliest crude block-book printing to the 
modern American triumphs, by French, 
Kingsley, Cole, Wolf and others, in the 
rendering of tones and color values, or 
the yet more recent interesting efforts, 
in various countries, to use the wood- 
block as a medium of original expres- 
sion. Artists such as Orlik, William 
Nicholson and Riviére, or Dow, Nord- 
feldt and Hyde in our own land, have 
used wood engraving in its simpler form, 
with few lines, and with flat tints of 
color. In much of this work there is 


PORTRAIT OF TENNYSON. 


Lithograph by Alphonse Legros. This print approaches a silver point drawing in delicacy. 
possibilities derivable from the lithographic stone. 


most synonymous with the history of 
book-illustration. It takes us from the 


It shows the 


evident, more or less, the influence of the 
Japanese color print, which latter, again, 
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forms a study in itself. These Oriental 
products lose some of their exotic ap- 
pearance to the uninitiated if he tries to 
forget peculiarities of style and regards 
them simply as records of the every-day 
life of the Japanese. They will then dis- 
close human traits familiar the world 
over, and the beholder will at the same 
time come to see more of their particu- 
lar charm, their sensitive summariness, 
their decorative color harmony. 

Color printing is about as old as the 
art of printing itself, and has been ap- 
plied to every form of printing pictures 
—engraving on wood 
and copper, mezzo- 
tint, stipple, aquatint, 
etching, lithography, 
and the modern pho- 
tomechanical _proc- 
esses, This applica- 
tion of color has va- 
ried from the- com- 
pleteness of effect in 
the aquatints of De- 
bucourt to the slight 
suggestions of color 
which Whistler has 
thrown into some of 
his lithographs. 

But beside all these 
varied esthetic attrac- 
tions that have been 
barely hinted at, 
there is also the sub- 
ject interest, which 
plays a large part in 
the valuation of 
prints. Those who collect prints for 
other than purely esthetic reasons are 
many. Some aim at as complete a col- 
lection as possible of portraits of Wash- 
ington or Franklin or Napoleon ; theatri- 
cal portraits are the quest of another; 
this one is after New York City views; 
methods of transportation is the subject 
chosen by yet another, or specialized in 
the search for illustrations of steam navi- 
gation or carriages. The purposes of 
such collectors may be served by prints 
of high artistic excellence as well as by 
such as are far from deserving that char- 
acterization. The interest of this branch 
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of collecting has been accentuated in ‘ex- 
hibitions such as the one of New York 
City views in the New York Pub- 
lic Library some -years ago, or that 
of Milton portraits at the Grolier Club 
last year. The one specialty of book- 
plates alone covers a wide ground, ap- 
peals to various interests thru subject, 
exemplifies the possibilities of various 
graphic processes and illustrates many 
individual manners in art. 

This characterization of the book- 
plate can equally well be applied to prints 
as a whole. To show this is the object 
of the foregoing sum- 
mary notes, which are 
not to be regarded as 
a tabloid of com- 
pressed information, 
but simply as an at- 
tempt to give a slight 
impression of the 
varied possibilities of 
pleasure inherent in 
prints, And they may 
point the way to the 
voluminous literature 
of the subject, which 
can answer in deta‘l 
questions as to proc- 
ess, or general his- 
tory, of the special 
art, or individual ar- 
tist. 

But, at the best, no 
writing can produce 
taste fullfledged, any 
more than the preach- 
er can absolutely save souls. The 
guide post can be set up, but thcse 
who follow its directions must them- 
selves travel the road. Which, in this 
case, means to take advantage of the 
many opportunities offered in museums 
and print-rooms and print-shops, and see 
all that is displayed there so. freely. To 
see with eye and mind and heart, for 
thought and sympathy are necessary to 
insure full appreciation; and, finally, to 
see with the good will to learn to under- 
stand and to retain an unprejudiced 
mind—only on such a basis can intelli- 
gent selection be made and taste formed. 
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Books and Booksellers of Russia 


BY IVAN NARODNY 


{Mr. Narodny is 
his works, which are well known in Russia, 


HE difference between the Russian 
T and American books and _ the 
methods of their distribution are 
so pronounced that they deserve careful 
attention, for bookselling is one of the 
most important of present day trades. 
Having been engaged in business as a 
bookseller and publisher in Russia for 
more than three years I feel quite com- 
petent to express my views in this re- 
spect, more especially as I have also ob- 
served the methods of bookselling in this 
country. 

A bookseller in Russia is not an ordi- 
nary merchant, like a dealer in dry goods, 
a grocer or a department store clerk, but 
he is a highly respected personage in the 


a prominent Russian bookseller now visiting this country. 


Some of 
have been translated into English.—Ep1ror. | 


town where his place of business is 
located. Doctors, clergymen, lawyers, 
teachers or various officials as a rule 
stand below the social level of a book- 
seller. The word of a bookseller on any 
art or literary question is law and gospel 
and he is considered the final intellectual 
authority to whom all others appeal such 
questions. Not only the success of a 
book, but also that of a composition, art 
production, song recital, concert, lecture 
or theatrical entertainment, to a great 
extent, lies in the hands of a bookseller. 
He practicaily dominates not only his 
customers, but a large number of the in- 
tellectual people of his district. He is 
the man who leads in the spiritual life of 
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his place. The reason of this lies in the 
fact that a Russian bookseller is not 
merely a commercial man, whose only 
aim is to make money out of bookselling, 
hut he likewise performs certain collat- 
eral social functions in his process of 
making a decent living. He is, generally 
speaking, an expert, not only in Russian 
literature and art, but his knowledge of 
the literature, art and music of the world 
is above the average. He speaks at least 
two and sometimes three languages and 
is a man of high education. 

In a Russian bookshop music and vari- 
ous products of art are sold besides 
books. The shop generally contains the 
leading works of the best native and for- 
eign authors, composers and painters. 
Sometimes stationery and objects of 
handicraft are also sold, even if books 
are the chief concern. It is rare that one 
could not find in a provincial bookshop 
something by Goethe, Shakespeare, 
Schopenhauer, Hugo, Ibsen, Poe or 
Emerson. The reproductions of Rem- 
brandt, Millet, Whistler, Boecklin, Repin, 
Vereshtchagin and others are also com- 
monly kept on sale. One always finds 


the best Russian authors and various edi- 
tions of the classics. 

The reason for such respectable social 
standing of a Russian bookseller is to be 


looked for in a certain tradition. Most 
of the works of the first Russian writers 
were published in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century by their wealthy ad- 
mirers, who, having paid a good honor- 
arium for the authors, did not contem- 
plate the making of any money from sell- 
ing the books. The object sought after 
was rather to spread abroad knowledge 
of their works. They as dealers often 
sold the books from their own houses, 
or they hired young students or literary 
men to sell them for the mere cost of 
paper and printing. The bookselling 
trade has gradually developed untii it 
reached its present high social standing. 
The Russian bookseller is usually a man 
who has been in the university or college 
and who halted before he became a pro- 
fessional as he may have at first intended. 
Many .of the theological students, on 
completing their courses, dislike to be- 
come priests. They often become book- 
sellers and for the time continue the 
study of literature, art and music. 
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My personal experience will illustrate 
this. 1 became a bookseller in a small 
town of five thousand inhabitants after | 
had been a writer of short stories, liter- 
ary critic and essayist. My bookshop 
contained over five thousand books of 
various sorts, some six hundred piano 
pieces and songs, and about two hundred 
reproductions of the work of great Rus- 
sian and European painters, many etch- 
ings and small drawings by local artists. 
My annual sales were from ten to twelve 
thousand rubles, two-thirds of which 
came from the books. I also managed 
all the song recitals, concerts and. other 
public entertaininents of the town, which 
I considered as honorable perquisites, but 
for which I made no charge. This is 
customary in towns of this size. It is 
not so, however, in the larger cities like 
Kieff, Warsaw, Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg. 

Tho the greatest number of my cus- 
tomers were peasants, petty officials and 
teachers, yet I disposed of books of high 
literary merit only. I sold most short 
stories, biographies, dramas, essays and 
high class novels, but I doubt if I dis- 
posed of as many as twenty sensational 
love stories or other boulevard fiction in 
the course of a year. None of my cus- 
tomers bought a sensational book merely 
as such or because of its decorative ex- 
ternal appearance. The best liked Rus- 
sian books during the time I was in trade 
were the short stories by Tchekhoff, the 
novels by Dostoyevsky and Korolenko, 


“the essays by Tolstoi, the stories by Tur- 


genieff and Shtchedrin, the poems by 
Lermontoff and Pushkin, the dramas by 
Gogol, Tchekhoff and some others. The 
most appreciated foreign playwrights I 
sold were Ibsen, Lessing, Hauptman, and 
Maeterlinck. The biographies of Benja- 
min Franklin and .Abraham Lincoln 
were the best sellers among the Ameri- 
can books. Other very popular Ameri- 
can authors among my customers were 
Cooper, Poe, Longfellow, Mark Twain 
and Emerson. Some of the living Amer- 
ican authors well known in Russia are 
Jack London, Mark Twain, Upton Sin- 
clair and Edwin Markham. 

Certain of the Russian publishers have 
tried the publication of the most popular 
American novels, but they have entirely 
failed, because the Russian readers feel 
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the lack of such psychological profound- 
ness or ethical tendency as they have 
been educated to expect from their own 
novelists. One publisher brought out 
some of Edgar Allan Poe’s best stories 
and his “Raveri” in an edition de luxe, 
and soon after wrote me that he did not 
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On such occasions I was accustomed 
to recommend an edition de luxe. I was 
compelled to judge of the taste and to 
approximate the mind of the one for 
whom it was meant, and I rarely made a 
mistake. 

Russian books look somehow different 
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think he would ever get his money back. 
He was surprised in course of that win- 
ter when three editions of these books 
were sold. 

The English classics that sold best 
among my customers were Shakespeare, 


Milton, Emerson, Darwin, Dickens, 
Spencer and Byron. The Russian read- 
ers like English poetry and adinire the 
English philosophy, but they dislike the 
English fiction. The French, Hungarian 
or Italian fiction appeals to a Russian 
reader far more than the English. As a 
rule, before anybody bovght a new book 
by an unknown writer he asked me to 
give him a short scenario and my personal 
opinion of it. Often a customer enter- 
ing my shop asked: 

“T want a good fiction, drama or book 
or poetry for a present for my friend, 
Which is the best? He already has such 
and such books.” 


from the American, particularly as re- 
gards their binding. Most of the Rus- 
sian books, as is the case in English, 
German and other Continental cities, are 
issued in paper covers. and look like some 
big American magazines or catalogs. 
The Russian readers dislike convention- 
ally bound books, because they think 
these are meant for young people, stu- 
dents, or for undeveloped minds. Every- 
body in Russia likes to bind his books 
according to his individual taste. To my 
customers I could sell classics or works 
of famous authors in edition bindings, 
but never a new book by an unknown 
author. One publisher who issued Mark 
Twain’s works desired to make them 
more attractive by imitating the original 
American edition. He sold three edi- 
tions of the regular paper covers, where- 
as the bound edition found no buyers. 
Russian fiction has not a standard 
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price corresponding to $1.50 in this coun- 
try. The price there varies according to 
the edition or size from five kopeks to 
fifteen rubles. Another distinctive fea- 
ture in Russian books lies in the matter 
of illustrations. It is a tradition in the 
Russian Empire that illustrations for any 
piece of fiction tend to belittle the work 
in the eyes of Russian readers, who think 
a book carrying illustrations is intended 
for a mind void of imagination. Occa- 
sionally, it is true, the photograph of 
an author is printed as a frontispiece, 
but even this is generally limited to ref- 
erence books or books of poetry by 
authors of great reputation. Juvenile 
books, books of travel and_ technical 
works, of course, have the necessary il- 
lustrations and drawings. Illustrations 
in the edition de luxe are drawn by the 
best artists of the country and are usual- 
ly reproduced in photogravure. The 
regular size of such editions is the 
quarto. 

Rarely does a Russian publisher ad- 
vertise his books in periodicals or sell 
them from dummies as is customarily 
done in American cities. Not long ago 
a book agent called upon me in my apart- 
ment in New York and attempted to in- 
terest me in a long list of books which 
he said he was selling. When I asked 
him to show me copies of them he said 
he had only their backs, and tried to con- 
vince me how nicely they would furnish 
my apartment. I pitied the poor agent 
and therefore explained to him that I was 
not interested in furniture but in books. 
A Russian publisher would never be able 
to use such methods. After he has pub- 
lished a new book he immediately mails 
copies to all the retailers and the success 
of it rests thereafter with them. 

The retailer issues'a catalog of all his 
books each year and distributes it in his 
district, which is his only method of 
direct advertising. Indirectly, of course, 
the reviews in the periodicals and discus- 


sions in society give the first hints of the 
literary merits and the profundity of the 
newly published book, and stimulate in- 
terest in it. As a prime requisite a Rus- 
sian fiction or drama must have a strong 
element of ethical nature and certain 
psychologic depths, otherwise it is con- 
sidered as trash. A Russian never pays 
so much attention to the beauty of style 
as to the ethical tendency and to psycho- 
logical truth. For that reason the works 
of Turgenieff are not so impressive and 
fascinating as those by Dostoyevsky, 
Gogol and others. 

It does not make so much difference, 
however, in Russia, if a book is an orig- 
inal or translation as it does in this coun- 
try. I suppose I have sold as many 
copies of Ibsen’s dramas as I have sold 
of those by Tchekhoff. I have sold 
more essays by Emerson than those by 
any Russian author. I recently hap- 
pened to ask in a first class New York 
department store for some books by Dos- 
toyevsky and Gogol in English, but the 
salesman in the book department replied 
that he never had even heard the names 
of such authors. Further conversation 
with him showed him to be as little ac- 
quainted with general literature as a 
clerk in any other department of that 
store. He knew even less about English 
literature than I, a foreigner. 

As I have already pointed out, a Rus- 
sian bookseller is a highly educated liter- 
ary man and it rests with him whether he 
sells a book or ignores it. Advertise- 
ments, hostile criticism and other com- 
mercial tricks current. in this country 
would fail to make a book succeed if the 
retailer should think it had no literary 
merit. Russian booksellers are often the 
invisible fingers of the Russian under- 
ground movements, and their shops are 
the spiritual windows thru which the op- 
prest Russians get a glimpse of that free- 
dom and civilization which has so far 
remained a dream for them. 
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Three Van Dycks. From a recent exhibition at the Knoedler Gallery 


MARCHESA ELENA GRIMALDI, WIFE OF MARCHESE NICOLA CATTANEO, OF GENOA. 
This is a full length portrait, showing the lady standing on a terrace with face turned toward the observe 
_ poet ae painted about 1623, and is from the Cattaneo Palace, Genoa. It is in the collection of 
re & Be idener. 
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MARCHESE FILIPPO CATTANEO, SON OF MARCHESA ELENA GRIMALDI. 
The boy is wearing a brown suit interwoven with gold. In his right hand he holds the leash of the young 
dog behind him. He is shown at about six years of age. The picture was painted in 1623, and is in 
the collection of P. A. B. Widener. 
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MARCHESA CLELIA CATTANEO, DAUGHTER OF MARCHESA ELENA GRIMALDI. 
The girl is dressed in white and holds an apple in her hands. A red cushion is shown behind her. The 


picture was painted in 1623, and is in the collection of P. A. B. Widener. 
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The Reorganization of the Navy 
Department 


BY PARK 


HE Navy is the fleet. The fleet 
x never relaxes and never sleeps. It 
is always on a war footing, al- 
ways ready to act instantly and wherever 
there is water enough to float it. The 
Navy Department exists for the sole pur- 
pose of keeping-the fleet at every mo- 
ment, day and night, keyed to the top 
limit of war efficiency. 

It has not fulfilled that purpose for 
many years. Its inadequacy has steadily 
been growing more apparent. It is sense- 
less to pay a hundred and thirty million 
dollars yearly for the Navy if we cannot 
get what we pay for. This is why the 
Navy Department has at last been re- 
organized. 

The Navy Department’s work is very 
complex. It involves the designing, 
building, repair, and up-keep of the ships, 
their machinery and‘ their guns, and 
therefore all the varied conditions of a 
great industrial establishment. It in- 


cludes the education of officers and men 
and the maintenance of a college of the 
first rank, besides many training schools. 
It provides for rigid discipline, and the 
supply, organization and distribution of 


the enlisted force. It purchases enor- 
mous quantities of supplies, keeps many 
accounts, prevents and cures disease and 
injuries and directs the operations of the 
fleet when the crisis arrives for which 
all else is preparation. 

Twenty-six years ago, when we started 
the present steel navy with the once fa- 
mous, but now inconsiderable, ‘‘white 
squadron,” we were expending fifteen 
million dollars per year—to disburse 
wisely nearly nine times that amount is 
a much more intricate and difficult task— 
but the public safety requires it to be 
done with undiminished skill. 

The work of the Department is divided 
by law between eight bureaus, and is dis- 
tributed among them as the Secretary of 
the Navy may direct. No initial author- 
ity exists anywhere but in the Secretary, 
as the authorized agent of the President. 
Five of the bureaus came into existence 
in 1842, and in 1862 the remaining three 
were added. Under the stress of the 
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Civil War it was quickly shown that 
while the bureaus could attend sufficient- 
ly well to supplying the material, they 
could not manage the fleet, nor did Mr. 
Gideon Welles, with all his remarkable 
ability, possess the requisite military 
knowledge to do so. Good fortune raised 
up Mr. Gustavus V. Fox—a former mid- 
shipman—who, as Assistant Secretary, 
strained laws to fit emergencies, rode 
down commodores and captains “like the 
main tack,” settled perilous questions 
after his own fashion, almost under fire, 
and rendered the country such distin- 
guished service that among the statues 
of the people whom he kept straight and 
bullied and cajoled and ordered, and so 
made reputations for them, not a single 
effigy of him can be found. 

The years went on, and the more com- 
plicated the ships. and guns and ma- 
chinery became, the less the old mariners 
knew about them—having mainly been 
trained to sails and smooth bores—and 
the more embarrassing the position of 
the necessarily civilian Secretary, who 
had neither adequate military knowledge 
himself nor could get it from them. But 
the holding of a commission, the wear- 
ing of a uniform, always implies ex- 
officio knowledge, whether one has it or 
not. So a “General Board” was estab- 
lished of elderly and well-meaning of- 
ficers, which was supposed to concern it- 
self with the general preparation of war 
plans—(portfolios a@ la Von Moltke— 
take down No. 2 and crush the invader 
by plans all cut and dried and neatly 
printed in tyepwriter)—and the every- 
day employment of the fleet. It has 
been about as useful as one might expect 
of a body composed of three unco6rdi- 
nated parts—War College, Naval Intel- 
ligence Office and Bureau of Navigation 
—and what it has not done is best ex- 
emplified by the fact that battle tactics 
still remain unpractised by the fleet. It 
has no authority over the bureaus, and 
successive secretaries have heeded or ig- 
nored its advice, or acted without its ad- 
vice at all, each as he individually saw 
fit. 
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When the Spanish War broke out the 
need for military help to the amiable 
poet who then headed the Navy Depart- 
ment admitted of no delay. Then evolved 
the wondrous “Strategy Board,” with its 
“anxieties” and muddled memoranda, 
and conflicting orders, which made us 
marvel why an inscrutable Providence 
permitted such things to be. But in the 
end it was justified. It left behind it 
memories which acted as spurs toward 
a keener appreciation of the risks we 
were running. 

Then some genius contrived a plan for 
making the bureaus, which were in a 
constant state of wrangle and of mutual 
incursions into one another’s preserves, 
settle their own quarrels among them- 
selves. That resulted in the ‘Construc- 
tion Board”—a debating society which 
wrangled violently and in lots of cases 
left the decision to the unfortunate Sec- 
retary—who now found himself, by the 
flat contradictions of his official experts, 
driven still deeper into the mire than 
even his own ignorance could lead him. 

Finally, about five years ago, that bril- 
liant and able officer, the late Rear-Ad- 
miral Henry C. Taylor, Chief of the 
Bureau of Navigation, began a vigorous 
crusade for a “Naval General Staff’”—a 
body of experienced officers to be or- 
ganized by law—not by a scratch of the 
Secretary's pen, and hence easily oblit- 
erated at any moment by another scratch 
—which should be the responsible mili- 
tary adviser of the Secretary and also 
co-ordinate the work of the bureaus— 
something corresponding to the architect 
who designs the house and stands be- 
tween the owner and the builders. It 
was all fully discussed in these columns 
at the time. 

The movement was useful, for it 
cleared minds and established a trend 
for the general advance, but otherwise 
its aly results were long and fruitless 
hearings by Congressional committees, 
the bitter opposition of the staff—pay- 
masters, surgeons, naval constructors, 
etc—who saw in the scheme possible 
limitations upon their careers, and the 
argument, not wholly without color, that 
the plan essentially involved the placing 
of the military above the civil power. 

Whereupon Congress did nothing. 
The agitation reduced itself to the de- 
vising of schemes which could be 


brought into effect solely by executive 
order anid without recourse to the law- 
makers. The last of them ciphered 
everything down to a single individual, 
in whom was concentrated all the real— 
altho nominally only the advisory—mili- 
tary power, and that, a year or so ago, 
seemed quite likely to become effective. 

Meanwhile the bureaus pursued the 
far from noiseless tenor of their way. 
Each having the power to issue its own 
orders (representing the Secretary), the 
consequent and oft-recurring muddles 
would have been funny had they not 
been exasperating, expensive and omi- 
nous for the future. If one bureau or- 
dered a ship to sea, another might, at 
the same time, direct the removal of her 
boilers ; and the much bedeviled captains, 
confronted with contradictory com- 
mands, wrote endless remonstrances and 
explanations, and grimly awaited what- 
ever the fates might bring forth in the 
way of courts-martial. 

In the navy yards chaos reigned su- 
preme, except in so far as young naval 
constructors occasionally projected daz- 
zling thought-rays thru the murk, and 
set to rights ancient officers who had 
sailed many. seas and even fought and 
bled before they were born. Every 
bureau reveled in the possession in every 
yard of its own carpenter shop, paint 
shop, plumbers’ shop, and every other 
kind of shop, and the shops all worked 
each after its own fashion, and the ex- 
pense, and especially the red tape ex- 
pense, was appalling. 

“Six hundred times a day”—this is 
the voice of an admiral, commandant of 
a great yard, feebly filtering thru many 
thicknesses of returns and reports—“Six 
hundred times a day, sir, do I have to 
sign my name to papers concerning do- 
ings I don’t know anything about and 
couldn’t know anything about unless I 
had the united capacities of fifty men. 
Have I served this country for forty odd 
years, sir, now to become a blank blank 
telephone ?” 

That was the state of affairs as the 
Roosevelt Administration neared its 
end. Then, at the eleventh hour, great 
discoveries were made in Washington, 
and things started in to be fixed “right 
here and now.” But somehow the effort 
proved difficult. A fine array of ancient 
mariners, who could tell you to a nicety 
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how to “haul of all” or “reef tops’ls in 
stays,” and other old and far-off nauti- 
cal things, arrived at the capital, came 
to anchor, thought, unmoored, cleared 
out and went home—nor left “a rack be- 
hind.” After them came another board, 
which evolved the strikingly original 
idea of a selected super-admiral, to be 
chosen from anywhere on the navy list, 
who should not only be an adviser, but, 
in time of peace, an organizer of victory, 


which victory, immediately on the out-. 


break of war, he personally and at once 
was to go forth and get. Beyond being 
enthusiastically approved by the “highest 
strategic authority,” this intelligent 
scheme remains “unwept, unhonored 
and unsung.” 

But Secretary Newberry did improve 
matters in the navy yards, for any lift- 
ing of them out of the antiquated ruts 
was a betterment, no matter how much 
possible improvement any particular 
scheme might need. The commandant’s 
daily signatures came down from six 
hundred to forty-five. The numerous 
shops of the same sort were consolidated, 
and the yards took on the aspect of 


manufacturing establishments. But con- 


solidations ran rather to extremes. The 
Construction Bureau tried to swallow 
the Bureau of Engineering and actually 
did disburse the appropriations of its 
victim for a time. And other appropria- 
tions were jauntily lifted from one bu- 
reau to another, and some six million 
dollars was thus irregularly disbursed, 
until the Attorney-General brought the 
exercises to a sudden stop. 

The foregoing, tho somewhat roughly, 
shows about how matters stood when 
President Taft took office. 

Two boards were promptly directed to 
discover how what had been done by 
Secretary Newberry could best be un- 
done by Secretary Meyer. That took 
about four months, and then another 
board was told to consider all the reports 
and opinions issued by anybody, investi- 
gate how other nations run their navies, 
and, in brief, solve the problem of how 
to reorganize the Navy Department, not 
only without the aid of legislation, but 
in such a fashion that Congress would 
permit the scheme, once started, to work 
itself out without let or hindrance. That 
is the traditional Navy way of getting 
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reforms. Do the thing, let it show itself 
good, then talk Congress into keeping it 
going! That was the only way in which 
the Naval Academy could be got—fifty 
years after West Point. 

The plan went into effect on Decem- 
ber first last. It divides the Navy De- 
partment duties into four groups: Mate- 
rial, Personnel, Operation and Manage- 
ment of the Fleet, and Inspection. 

“Material” brings together the manu- 
facturing and supply bureaus and navy 
vards, and concerns itself with the con- 
struction, equipment and maintenance of 
the fleet. 

“Personnel” looks to officers and men, 
their education, supply, transfer and.dis- 
cipline. 

“Inspection” watches and tests the 
condition of the fleet, independently ex- 
amines the work of the bureaus, and, in 
general, keeps the Secretary posted as to 
the preparedness and efficiency of the 
whole Navy. ; 

“Operations” co-ordinates the War 
College, General Board and the Office 
of Naval Intelligence, and is the real 
military adviser, for in this division are 
formulated plans for the employment 
and organization of the fleet in both 
peace and war, the movements of ves- 
sels, and all strategical and _ tactical 
maneuvers. Here are prescribed the 
military features of new ships, the loca- 
tion of coal depots and naval stations, 
and the number, type, etc., of dry docks. 

Each of these groups is headed by an 
aid; a rear admiral selected for his spe- 
cial ability and knowledge of the matters 
entrusted to him, and he is given suffi- 
cient assistants. The four aids, in brief, 
are supposed to know everything, digest 
everything, pertaining to the fleet, and 
be able to place before the civilian Secre- 
tary, in assimilable form, the matters 
which he ultimately must decide. 

The grouping of the bureaus into two 
divisions of Material and Personnel, ac- 
cording to the nature of their duties, is 
in accordance with the systems of other 
navies. The comprehensive and inde- 
pendent Inspection division is the only 
logical way of securing imnartial tests 
and strict accountability. The change 
effected in the navy yards, which makes 
of them repair shops—which they are— 
and not manufacturing establishments, 
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and the separation of their work into the 
two natural divisions of naval construc- 
tion and engineering, hull and machin- 
ery, is a logical betterment. And so is 
the modern system of cost accounting 
which supplants the former complicated 
methods, and enables work done at the 
yards to be fairly compared with that 
done by outside firms. 

Nobody claims the present plan to be 
otherwise than tentative. It would be 
foolish to do so, for the problems are too 
many and too varied, and the necessity 
of building on the old foundation, with 
all its defects, imposes limits. The re- 
sulting situations can be dealt with only 
as they arise. Hence the whole scheme 
is kept on broad lines and establishes a 
general policy more than it does partic- 
ular methods for carrying the same into 
effect. 

The officers upon whom the respon- 
sible duties of aids have been imposed 
are all well known. Two of the selec- 
tions—Rear-Admiral Potter as Aid for 
Personnel and Captain Aaron Ward as 
Aid for Inspection—are unexceptionable. 
Admiral Swift retires from active serv- 
ice for age in March next, so that his 
appointment is little more than an offi- 
cial acknowledgment of his excellent 
work as president of the board which 
devised the scheme. That Rear-Admiral 
Wainwright, who has been assigned to 
the most important of all the divisions— 
Operations—is the best possible selection 
is not clear. His age—he retires in two 
years—prevents his holding it long 
enough to develop it, nor has he the 
service record which entitles him to it in 
preference to some of the younger offi- 
cers. The position is not one for an 
admiral at the end of a career which he 
himself appears to have been willing at 
one time to specialize into a law office, 
and whose chief administrative effort— 
the superintendency of the Naval Acad- 
emy—did not advance his professional 
reputation; but for a bright, energetic, 
up-to-date captain in the early fifties, 
whom we know, on the coming of a war, 
would be kept in the place and not im- 
mediately relieved from it. Admiral 
Wainwright, as every one knows, won 
well-merited distinction at the battle of 
Santiago, in command of the converted 
yacht “Gloucester”; but courage in ac- 
tion is far from being the only qualifica- 
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tion for a post of such grave and ex- 
tensive responsibility. 

The line officers of the Navy are main- 
ly in favor of the new order. What the 
staff officers will do—especially the Con- 
struction Corps, which hitherto has been 
in the saddle riding roughshod over the 
entire service—remains to be seen. 
Within the Department, the worst men- 
ace is the doubtful relation of the aids 
to the bureaus. There is no trouble 
about the aids acting as advisers up- 
ward—that is, to the Secretary—but if 
in effect they ate to do so downward— 
that is, to the bureaus—or, in other 
words, are to become practically super- 
bureau chiefs, then there are rocks 
ahead. The bureau chiefs are creations 
cf law and they deal with the 130 
millions. They estimate for it, disburse 
it, and are made responsible by law for 
it. You cannot make them accept any 
control, advisory or otherwise, from 
irresponsible super-chiefs; and just to 
the extent they think that is attempted 
difficulties will follow. 

Outside the Department Congress is, 
of course, to be reckoned with. If it 
sees that the personnel of the Navy is 
mainly favorable to the plan, and not 
only that, but is heartily working to 
make it successful, there is probably 
little danger of a fair field for trial not 
being accorded. But if there is to be a 
revamping of the old line and staff dis- 
sensions, if the Naval Construction 
Corps or any other respectable body of 
officers fill the air with complaints and 
criticisms—President Taft’s order stops 
all lobbying—then anything is possible. 

This much is certain. No Secretary 
has ever shown so much courage and 
discernment in grappling with these an- 
cient troubles, nor has dealt with them 
so quickly, as has Mr. Secretary Meyer. 
No scheme not involving a complete up- 
rooting of the existing organization, or 
at least pretty far-reaching legislation, 
has ever combined so’ many good and so 
few objectionable features as this one. 

It deserves full, complete ard patient 
trial. It is to the interest of the public 
that this be done; and the best way in 
which the public can help to this end is 
by inviting individual Senators and Con- 
gressmen, for the time being at least, to 
let the thing alone. 

New Yore Crryv. 
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Mr. Taft's Message 


SEVERAL questions of much impor- 
tance, involving the Roosevelt policies, 
are not considered in President Taft’s 
first annual message. These are the con- 
servation of national resources, public 
interest in which has been freshly ex- 
cited by what is called the Ballinger- 
Pinchot controversy ; the proposed grant 
of additional power to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, with supervision 
of railway stock and bond issues, and 
other restrictions affecting corporations 
engaged in interstate business; and the 
suggested changes in the Sherman Anti- 
Trust law. There are to be special mes- 
sages on these topics. If Mr. Taft’s 
views and recommendations concerning 
them had been added to the message of 
last week it would have been very much 
longer; also less peaceful and concilia- 
tory. 

This message is partly a kind of an- 
nual record, quite properly including 
mention of a considerable number of 
things of which the general public 
knows little and cares less. A majority 
of those who read the long report of the 
State Department’s work will not give 
much thought to the important evidence 
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of progress in international arbitration, 
but will turn to what is said of South 
America, Central America and China. 
An interesting sequel to the Crane inci- 
dent is that the Manchurian agreement, 
against which it was predicted that our 
Government ‘would protest, was found 
by the State Department to be unobjec- 
tionable. Mr. Taft’s remarks about 
Nicaragua are virtually those which 
were read in Secretary Knox’s letter. In 
the references to South American coun- 
tries and affairs there is an evident de- 
sire to remove any unfavorable impres- 
sion due to the denunciation of Zelaya. 
It appears that there was no foundation 
in fact for the repeatedly published as- 
sertion that our diplomatic influence was 
exerted to procure a settlement of the 
quarrel between Bolivia and Peru. Mr. 
Taft’s remark that the Monroe Doctrine 
should not be “permitted to operate for 
the escape of just obligations” may indi- 
cate that he is not wholly in sympathy 
with some of his predecessors as to the 
proper application of the Doctrine. 

Economy is the keynote of that part 
of the message which relates to the 
Treasury, and it is repeatedly suggested 
in what is said of the departments whose 
expenditures are large., Under the 
President’s direction the estimates have 
been rigidly pared down. But the re- 
ductions are regarded as temporary, un- 
less the investigations which experts are 
now making shall yield plans for a per- 
manent lower cost of administration. 
The inference is suggested that the old 
rate of expenditure should be restored, 
under wise supervision, whenever the 
revenues will permit. 

There will be in Congress a movement 
for an investigation of the Sugar Trust 
frauds, but it is now reported that the 
President’s objections will prevent any 
inquiry at present. Of course, investi- 
gation should not be allowed to give im- 
munity to guilty men, be they importers 
or Government officers, or to embarrass 
the Department of Justice, but it seems 
to us that Congress could serve the pub- 
lic interest by making an investigation 
that would avoid such danger. There 
are men under suspicion whom neither 
Collector Loeb nor the Department of 
Justice can reach. Neither detective 
work in the New York Custom House 
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flor prosecutions in the courts at New 
York will show whether responsible offi- 
cers of the Government at Washington 
were involved in the network of fraud. 
Nor can prosecutions affect those whom 
the statute of limitations. protects. But 
there is no such statute to restrict a Con- 
gressional committee’s inquiry. 

Mr. Taft not only rejects the advice 
of Senator Aldrich that action for the 
establishment of postal banks be deferred 
until the Monetary Commission shall 
have reported, a year hence, but he also 
insists, despite Senator Hale’s assertion 
to the contrary, that the law authorizing 
the appointment of his tariff board per- 
mits him to procure, by means of that 
board, all needed information about the 
cost of production at home and abroad. 
It is an important part of the message, 
this announcement of his purpose and 
determination to obtain this information 
and to ask Congress to consider it if it 
shall show that the duties of the new 
tariff, when measured by the rule of the 
Republican national platform, are ex- 
cessive. He may find it necessary, be- 
fore the end of his term, to suggest an- 
other revision. His message indicates 
that he approaches the work of the board 
with an open mind. If the board shall 
ascertain that tariff rates in many in- 
stances not only exceed the difference in 
production costs, but are more than the 
entire cost of production in competing 
countries, further revision cannot be pre- 
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The Short Ballot 


HERBERT SPENCER’S aphorism that 
mankind goes right after trying all the 
possible ways of going wrong has been 
confirmed by the political experience of 
each generation of Americans since the 
Mayflower compact. It is again being 
demonstrated by the latest aspects of 
“reform.” 

After theorizing and experimenting 
upon unnumbered suggestions for break- 
ing the grip of the party boss, and there- 
by relieving the citizens from fighting 
corrupt political influences when he 
should concentrate his activity upon real 
issues of public policy, we may now dis- 
cern here and there cheering evidences 
that the one practicable way to achieve 





substantial results is beginning to receive 
attention: 

There is no phrase that the average 
American more dearly loves to roll under 
his tongue than the words: “All right in 
theory, but impracticable”; and there is 
no man in the civilized parts of the world 
who so inveterately bases his conduct 
upon some abstract theory hardened into 
dogma, in behalf of which no concrete 
supporting evidence can be alleged, and 
which all experience controverts. 

Among theoretical dogmas of this kind 
none is more devoutly cherished, and 
none has worked more waste and mis- 
chief than the proposition that the only 
way to secure democratic government is 
to fill all offices from the presidency to 
the smallest clerkship by popular election. 
Appointment by the Executive is held to 
savor of monarchy. Public officers must 
feel that they are responsible to the peo- 
ple, and, acting upon these purely aca- 
demic notions, we have multiplied the 
names upon our ballots, and multiplied 
elections until now every voter in each 
of our large centers of population is sup- 
posed to pass judgment annually upon 
three hundred to five hundred of his fel- 
low citizens as candidates for district, 
municipal, State and national officers. 

How completely the plan has broken 
down, any reader who cares to know the 
facts may learn by turning the pages of 
Professor Charles A. Beard’s illuminat- 
ing article on “The Burden of the Bal- 
lot,” in the December number of The 
Political Science Quarterly. Not only 
have we arrived at the absurdity of bal- 
lots, two feet by three, with intimations 
that we shall soon be trying to handle 
sheets five feet by ten, but we have also 
defeated the purpose which popular elec- 
tions were intended to subserve. ; 

By making the voter’s task impossible, 
we have thrown practically all of the 
work of choosing our officials into the 
hands of those self-constituted experts, 
the professional politicians whose orgam 
zation, as a well-knit hierarchy from dis- 
trict leader to State boss, constitutes a 
political machine which is the de facto 
government in every city and common- 
wealth of the United States today. This 
machine makes up the ‘slate, and, of 
course, bargains with every candidate 
whose name is written on it. Direct 
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nominations, whatever merit they might 
have, if we were voting for not more 
than half a dozen candidates at one time, 
could have no other. certain effect under 
existing conditions than to make the pres- 
ent confusion doubly and trebly con- 
founded. 

The only remedy that by any possi- 
bility can work lies thru the abandon- 
ment of this whole absurd plan of popu- 
lar election of minor administrative offi- 
cials. The people must vote for a few 
executive officers and for legislators. 
The executive officers must be made to 
assume the duty and the responsibility 
of appointing freely all their subordi- 
nates. The people then will know what 
they are voting for and why. They can 
know their candidates, keep track of the 
relation between promise and perform- 
ance, and hold men to account when per- 
formance disappoints. 

It is a curious revelation of “the mind 
of the many” that this happy euphemism, 
“the short ballot,’ has taken the fancy 
of the public. In all probability the 
thing which is aimed at can, by means of 
this shibboleth, be achieved; whereas, if 
the proposed change were described only 
in more strictly accurate language, as a 
substitution of appointment for election, 
it would undoubtedly be met by storms 
of protest, and might be defeated alto- 


gether. 
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The Nobel Prize Winners 


THE five committees at Stockholm and 
Christiania upon whom devolves the duty 
of deciding every year who have con- 
tributed most to the progress of the 
world have an easicr task in the sciences 
than in literature. Scientific achieve- 
ments are usually objective and _ indis- 
putable, and receive tolerably just ap- 
praisement even from rivals and foreign- 
ers. But the valuation of a literarv work 
is dependent upon personal taste and so 
intimately connected with the language 
and environment in which it is produced 
that few critics are able to appreciate and 
compare the contemporary productions 
of different nations. Science has be- 
come international. Literature is still 
provincial. Any senior in science called 
upon to give the foremost authorities in 
his field would have named, without hesi- 
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tation, about four-fifths of the Nobel 
prize men, but a senior in literature would 
be very unlikely to hit upon so large a 
proportion of the authors. Even the 
average educated reader, altho he takes 
little interest in science, knows more 
about Marconi and Ostwald and d’Es- 
tournelles de Constant than about Selma 
Lagerlof. 

The committee has given a liberal con- 
struction to the phraseology of the Nobel 
will, that the awards shall be made for 
literature of an idealistic tendency. Their 
range extends from Mommsen, the Ger- 
man antiquarian, to Kipling, the British 
writer of up-to-date short stories; from 
Echegaray, the Spanish playwright, to 
Eucken, the German metaphysician ; 
from Carducci, the Italian author of the 
“Hymn to Satan,” to Lagerlof, the 
Swedish author of “The Miracles of 
Anti-Christ.” 

Selma Lagerléf belongs in the class of 
idealistic writers, whatever may be said 
of some of the rest. She is the literary 
descendant of Hans Christian Andersen, 
who need not have been ashamed to own 
“The Wonderful Adventures of Nils.” 
This is the story of a little boy who was 
carried away on the back of a wild 
goose and learned a great deal about 
geography and the ways and thoughts of 
animals and birds in his travels. It was 
written at the request of the National 
Teachers’ Association and has become as 
popular in the Swedish schools as our 
own writers of stories of humanized ani- 
mal life, Kipling, Long, London and 
Seton. But in her adult diction she be- 
longs to the school of mystics and sym- 
bolists, which is today a dominant influ- 
ence ig almost all literatures except 
American. Selma Lagerléf is the third 
woman to receive a Nobel prize, the 
others being Madame Curie, for the dis- 
covery of radium, and Baroness von 
Suttner, for her peace novel, “Lay Down 
Your Arms.” Three out of the fifty-five 
names on this world’s roll of honor, tho 
not a large number, is a greater propor- 
tion than the anti-feminists would like to 
see. 

The chemistry prize goes worthily to 
Wilhelm Ostwald, of Leipzig University. 
As a delegate to the International Con- 
gress of Arts and Science at St. Louis 
and as exchange professor at Harvard 
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and Columbia in 1905, his broad shoul- 
ders, his bushy red beard and his genial 
smile have become well known in this 
country, and his “General Chemistry,” in 
four fat volumes, with more to follow, is 
in every chemical library. He has been 
a leader in the most important field of 
recent research, the borderland between 
physics and chemistry. He not only 
adopted and developed the electrolytic 
theory of solutions, but, having the 
courage of his convictions, he wrote 
laboratory manuals applying the new 
principles to analytical work. In devel- 
oping his chemical philosophy he has 
taken the extreme pragmatic position. 
Matter is to him simply one of the fac- 
tors of energy, like velocity. Formerly 
he tried to dispense with the atomic the- 
ory, but now that anybody with a fifty- 
cent spinthariscope can watch and count 
the individual atoms, he has come to ad- 
mit their objective reality, as well as 
their undeniable convenience. 

The prize in physics was divided, be- 
cause it was awarded not so much to an 
individual as to a discovery, the discov- 
ery of wireless telegraphy. In the same 
way the physics prize in 1902, being giv- 
en for the investigations of the internal 
structure of the atom, had to be divided 
between Lorentz and Zeeman, and in 
1903, being given for researches in 
radio-activity, was awarded half to M. 
Becquerel and half to M. and Madame 
Curie. Wireless telegraphy has been the 
work of many, and because of its com- 
mercial and military importance, per- 
sonal rivalry and international jealousy 
are more conspicuous here than in pure 
science. It was the mathematical theories 
of an Englishman, Clerk Maxwell, which 
directed attention to the aerial electric 
waves, and a German, Hertz, who 
demonstrated them. Lodge, in England, 
invented an instrument for detecting the 
waves, and Righi, in Italy, invented an 
instrument for producing them. Then 
came young Marconi, son of an Italian 
father and an Irish mother, and put to- 
gether the Lodge coherer and the Righi 
exciter, and at once the laboratory toy 
became a revolutionizing factor in the 
commercial and political world. 

But to have given the prize to Marconi 
alone would have been an insult to Ger- 
many, which claims superiority for the 
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system devised by Professor Braun, of 
Strassburg, and boasts that their stations 
on the North Sea coast cannot only in- 
tercept all the marconigrams of the Brit- 
ish navy on the Atlantic, but overpower 
them at will by interference waves. The 
Braun system has the further advantage 
of portability. A cylinder takes the place 
of the ground contact, and the whole ap- 
paratus can be carried on a light military 
wagon. The commander of the army 
corps can send simultaneous messages to 
his officers wherever they may be, three 
or four days’ march ahead, on moving 
trains or in airships, and the messages 
are recorded at all these points. 

We do not know that our own army 
officers have yet become as proficient in 
the ‘use of wireless telegraphy on such a 
scale in field maneuvers as the German 
officers have been for the last ten years. 
And we fear that an Italian twenty-two 
years old appearing in the Post Office 
Department at Washington with an in- 
credible invention would not meet with 
as kind a reception as Marconi did at 
London in 1896. Sir William Preece, 
of the engineering branch of the British 
post office, gave him freely all the as- 
sistance he needed for laboratory and 
field tests, and stood by him in the fail- 
ures and discouragements of the early 
experiments. But in spite of the indif- 
ference of the Government and the pub- 
lic service corporations, individuals in 
America have taken a creditable part in 
the development of wireless telegraphy 
and telephony. We might put forward 
as Claimants Dr. Lee de Forest and Pro- 
fessor Fessenden, of Allegheny College, 
as well as Professor Pupin, of Columbia, 
and Nikola Tesla. 

The prize given for those who have 
done most for the promotion of peace is 
also divided, and apparently for similar 
reasons. Baron d’Estournelles de Con- 
stant, of France, and M. Beernaert, Pre- 
mier of Belgium and president of the 
Chamber of Deputies, were both mem- 
bers of The Hague Conferences of 1899 
and 1907, but they generally voted on 
opposite sides, the former favoring the 
extension of the powers of The Hague 
and a general disarmament, and the lat- 
ter taking a conservative attitude and op- 
posing ambitious projects. But the read- 
ers of THE INDEPENDENT are familiar 
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with the peace movement and need no 
introduction to Baron d’Estournelles de 
Constant, who is one of our contributors. 
[See THe INDEPENDENT, July 27, 1905; 
February 22, 1906; November 21, 1907. | 

In selecting Prof. Emil Theodor 
Kocher, of Berne, for the Nobel Prize 
in medicine and surgery for the present 
year, the Committee are honoring a very 
modest, extremely practical surgeon who 
has devoted himself for many years to 
the development of modern surgery with 
marvelous success, and to whose clinic at 
the University of Berne nearly every sur- 
geon from abroad who visits the Conti- 
nent has made it a point to go because 
of the precious lessons that can be 
learned there in every-day surgery. His 
most interesting work for the world has 
been accomplished in connection with the 
surgery of the thyroid gland. He owes 
his opportunity. to do that to the environ- 
ment in which he lives. There are certain 
portions of Switzerland in which for some 
as yet quite unexplained reason the thy- 
roid gland, that is, the glandular struc- 
ture occupying the anterior portion of the 
neck in front of and on both sides of the 
larynx, becomes very much enlarged. 
This affection, known familiarly as 
goitre, is indeed so common in some of 
the villages of Switzerland that it is said 


that the children run after and mock peo- * 


ple who have not some swelling in this 
portion of the neck. Professor Kocher 
has operated on these in a great many 
cases and has taught us much of the sur- 
gery and also of the physiology of the 
thyroid. This used to be classed as one 
of the useless organs in the days when all 
useless organs were supposed to be ves- 
tigial remains of previous stages of evo- 
lution. Kocher’s work dispelled that illu- 
sion and made it very clear that it is one 
of the most important organs in the body. 

In recent years Professor Kocher has 
been engaged with the problems of pro- 
phylactic surgery. His studies in the 
growth of various micro-organisms that 
recur constantly in our crowded cities 
and which are the causes of many of the 
forms of suppuration, external and inter- 
nal, have attracted wide attention. Sep- 
sis and antisepsis have been under his 
consideration constantly, and his own op- 
erating work has been a model of what 
can be accomplished for patients without 
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permitting septic conditions to develop 
as the result of surgical intervention. 
He has come to occupy the place in Eu- 
ropean surgery that his great ‘teacher 
Billroth held twenty-five years ago. 
Though nearly seventy years of age, he 
was born in 1841, he is still active and 
thoro in practice and teaching. The 
selection then of the committee is excel- 
lent, though of course it comes as a re- 
ward for work done and can scarcely 
be looked upon as a stimulus for work 
to be accomplished, since Professor 
Kocher is at the end of a great career. 


se 
The Civil Service 


Step by step, stage by stage, the spoils 
system inaugurated by President Jack- 
son, for this one thing of evil memory, 
has been driven back, and we have in no 
little measure returned to the better way 
of the fathers, or advanced to an even 
better way than theirs,.and yet there are 
still a hundred thousand of the civil ser- 
vants of the country who,are not em- 
braced in the civil service reform—one 
hundred thousand appointed by favorit- 
ism and not by free and democratic com- 
petitive examination; one hundred thou- 
sand whose position is not secure, but 
who can be dropped at any time on the 
whim of a Congressman or other official. 

And yet almost every year shows an 
extension of the reform. The last is one 
of great importance. It is that made by 
order of President Taft, who has extend- 
ed civil reform methods in the diplomatic 
service, all secretaries to be appointed on 
strict examination, and promoted even to 
the grade of Minister for efficient and 
distinguished service. Already that plan 
had been adopted for consular agents, 
and is working finely. Our consular 
service had been a disgrace to the nation, 
and often our diplomatic service. Al- 
ready, as the published daily of consular 
reports shows, our foreign service is 
greatly improved and is doing much to 
aid our commercial interests. 

A very curious fact is dwelt upon by 
President Eliot in his address as presi- 
dent of the Civil Service Reform League, 
that the executive department of our 
Government, that department of which 
the framers of the Constitution had the 
most fear, has done much more than the 
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legislative to raise the standard of the 
civil service. He tells us that the wishes 
of the American people in regard to the 
introduction of the merit system thruout 
the national civil service has been of late 
years better understood and more effect- 
ively furthered by the national Executive 
than by Congress. It is the Presidents 
and the members of their Cabinets that 
have made the extensions, and in several 
cases it has been the urgency of the Ex- 
ecutive which has brought about addi- 
tional good legislation. Thus the Presi- 
dent, elected by the whole people, turns 
out to be a better interpreter of the 
wishes of the people, of their purposes 
in what is an ethical and economic re- 
form than are the members of the two 
Houses of Congress elected by more lim- 
ited constituencies. 

President Eliot also would have quite 
a number of officers now elected appoint- 
ed under civil service rules. He was dis- 
gusted at the last Massachusetts election 
at having to select the names out of a 
list of candidates for various offices run- 
ning over several feet of a ballot, when 
he, supposably an intelligent man, did 
not know more than five of the men to 
be voted for, and he had to follow the 
party designations. He favors the “short 
ballot,” a sort of government by com- 
mission, and he sees no use in asking 
ten thousand men to vote on the qualifi- 
cations of an engineer to build a bridge 
or officers to be in charge of charitable 
institutions. 

We also notice that as president of the 
Civil Service Reform League Mr. Eliot 
favors strongly a civil service pension, 
also recommended by President Taft. It 
really looks as if the time were near 
when this reform also will be secured. 
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Social and Political Fusion 


Berore the Canadian Club in New 
York a speaker said, with applause, that 
there is but one man in Canada who de- 
sires annexation to the United States. 
He evidently meant Prof. Goldwin 
Smith. Now Goldwin Smith replies that 
he does not wish annexation, and has 
studiously avoided the word. That word 
implies subordination and humiliation. 
What he thinks and speaks of is union, 


not annexation, and union he thinks wise 
and inevitable. Already, he says, social 
fusion seems to be pretty nearly com- 
plete. 

Goldwin Smith is right. Social fusion 
is pretty nearly complete. We meet as 
if we were one people. We do not feel 
separated. On both sides we move 
across the border, and still feel at home. 
Just one thing separates us, not forts, nor 
soldiers, nor vessels of war on the lakes 
ready to spring one on the other—there 
is nothing of all that, nothing but the un- 
fortunate tariff wall, which ought to be 
shaved down as low as possible.- For- 
tunately, as President Taft tells us in his 
message, every diplomatic question 
which has arisen between the two nations 
is in process of settlement by arbitration 
or other agreement. 

Annexation we never ought to think 
or speak of; and it is not of any present 
use to talk of union, for just now there 
is a drift of feeling in Canada toward 
emphasizing the sentimental bonds that 
unite the Dominion with the mother 
country. To be sure Canadians do not 
care to do too much for Great Britain. 
They may build a battleship or two, but 
they desire to keep them in their own 
waters, and under their own orders, 
ready to give what defensive help they 
can in case of war. They want to be al- 
lowed to run their own tariff—even 
against the mother country, but giving 
it some preferential advantage, treating 
it a little better than the United States, 
but yet making imposts on British goods 


help fill the Canadian exchequer. In re- « 


turn Canada is willing to build a little 
fleet to protect itself with, instead of ask- 
ing the two tight little islands to protect 
them in case of war. We wonder wh 
it would not be well for the United 
States to stretch its Monroe Doctrine so 
far as to agree to guard Canada against 
assault in case Great Britain should be 
engaged in war. 

But we ought to keep it in mind that 
political fusion as well as social fusion, 
that is, the union of the two English- 
speaking nations on this continent, is 
greatly to be desired. When that shall 
come—for come it will—it should be by 
a process very different from annexation 
of one nation to the other. Annexation 
would mean that Canada should give up 
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her political institutions and take ours; 
or, if we were to be annexed to Canada, 
that we should give up ours and take 
hers. Neither of these things is to be 
thought of. It is by no means clear that 
our method of government is better than 
Canada’s. Ours is probably not perfect. 
When Australia and South Africa lately 
formed new constitutions they did not 
copy ours. They did not regard ours as 
perfect. Our Constitution was wonder- 
fully fine for its day, but it needs loosen- 
ing, and just now we have an amend- 
ment presented to the States. Amend- 
ments are almost impossible to secure, 
and we have had to depend not on formal 
amendments, but on interpretations by 
the Supreme Court which would have 
surprised the fathers. 

When Canada and the United States 
are ready to consider union the means 
to accomplish it will have to be by a Con- 
stitutional Convention, like that which 
formulated our present Constitution, a 
convention representing both countries, 
and in which the delegates of the two 
countries shall be required to present for 
approval a new Constitution, or an or- 
ganic iaw, Canadians and Americans 
meeting on equal terms, neither subord- 
inate, neither humiliated , both seeking 
by equal authority the same end. That 
would be equally honorable to both, and 
we are by no means convinced that the 
conclusion would be more like our pres- 
ent plan than theirs. 

“What a nation that would be! From 
the Arctic to the Gulf, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific one nation, speaking one 
language, a social and a political fusion, 
the mightiest nation on the face of the 
globe, until Northern Eurasia, Russia 
and Siberia shall fill its wastes with a 
mighty population! May our children 
see the day! 

4 cd 


Margaret Versus Bridget 


Mrs. MarGaret DELAND, in an ad- 
dress last week before the National 
League for the Civic Education of Wo- 
men, is reported as saying: 


“We have suffered many things at the hands 
of Patrick; the new woman would add Bridget 
also, and—graver danger—to the vote of that 
fierce, silly, amiable creature, the irresponsi- 
ble, uneducated negro she would add the vote 
of his sillier, baser female.’ 
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In the same address the speaker as- 
sumed that “happiness instead of duty as 
the ideal in marriage feeds the divorce 
mill.” The fear of democracy seems t 
be gaining ground among those who 
shrink from all things as they are, and 
we hear from other fearful souls the 
same cry that what we need most is re- 
striction rather than extension of the 
power of the people. We do not think 
the contention just. No doubt it has 
been the conservative argument from the 
days of the tyrant Dionysius: down to 
Margaret Deland; but we have more 
faith in our citizenry, and still believe 
that the cure for the errors of liberty is 
more liberty. 

The assumption of the aniiealleagist 
is, as always, that Bridget will invaria- 
bly vote as Patrick does, and that she 
will copy whatever civic vices he has 
been evolving without her help! She 
will not. But if she does? Are there 
not enough honest, conscientious women 
in any American city, even the worst, to 
turn the scale in favor of righteousness ? 
Are there not high-minded men enough 
to do it if they will? 

But let us show a little more faith in 
Bridget as well as Patrick, and honor 
ourselves in honoring her. It has been 
her mission to clean up most of the dirt 
in our houses, and if we should put the 
streets under her supervision we fancy 
she might take a housewifely pride in 
keeping them clean. Surely there is 
more of good in the world than there is 
of evil; there are more true women than 
false ones ; more women who would look 
upon political life as Mrs. Deland bids 
us look upon married life, as “a sphere 
for duty rather than happiness,” and 
even counting out the Anti-Suffrage 
League, who decline the duty, there 
would be left in New York, and assur- 
edly in the country at large, enough in- 
corruptible women to save us from 
direr straits. And let us not fear Brid- 
get! Trust her to be eager for the in- 
terests of her children, to know more 
intimately than most the results of the 
saloon, and to respond to moral enthu- 
siasm rather than to corruption. It has 
proved so in many Western communi- 
ties where the experiment has been tried. 
Colorado City used to be governed by 
saloonkeepers; not one is on the council 
now, and we are assured by more than 
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one resident that the change was effected 
largely thru the votes of working wom- 
en. There is a political pessimism that 
is more dangerous than democracy. 
[hat nation is in evil case that distrusts 
its own people. There are two plays 
running in our city that are deservedly 
popular. One is “The Passing of the 
Third Floor Back,” by Jerome K. Jer- 
ome, and the other “The Awakening of 
Helena Ritchie,” by Margaret Deland. 
The noble lesson of them both is the re- 
generating power of a generous faith in 
the higher nature of faulty men and 
women. We recommend these plays to 
Mrs. Deland. 
ss 

THE INDEPENDENT has 
never ceased, during the 
sixty-one years of its his- 
tory, to feel and always express a sym- 
pathy for the most suffering and most 
ill-treated body of our people, the 
negroes. We observe that the negro 
journals which have come to our notice 
since the President’s message appeared 
show a willingness to see in it a good 
sign of his consideration of them. He 
gives a fair share to the Liberian Com- 
mission, among other foreign relations, 
tells us that its report is under consider- 
ation, and thinks it likely that it may call 
for a further communication to Congress 
in some plan to aid the lone African re- 
public. There is a reference to the prev- 
alence of lynching, under the discussion 
of the evil of the delay of justice, which 
is one provoking cause of this prevalent 
infamy. No mention is made of the over- 
whelming number of negroes who thus 
suffer, nor is any section of the country 
specified as particularly discredited, 
where so many sections are more or less 
guilty. On two points the negroes of our 
own country are particularly considered. 
One is that which asks for the appoint- 
ment of an unpaid commission to con- 
sider and provide a plan for a celebration 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation; the other is the 
recommendation that an appropriation be 
made to pay the unassigned claims of de- 
positors who lost by the failure of the 
Freedmen’s Saving and Trust Company, 
organized by the Freedmen’s Bureau. 
The Government was in a real measure 
responsible for this company, and it is 


The Message 
and the Negro 








only delayed justice that the claims be 
settled. The message shows sympathy, 
and we are not of those who would make 
us believe that President Taft means to 
neglect those who are peculiarly the 
wards of the nation. 


at 


‘ We are not sur- 
= aged apenas prised that there 
y are those whose 
rock-ribbed stand-patism is offended by 
Secretary MacVeagh’s speech, in which 
he told his Boston hearers that the re- 
ductions of the Payne tariff law have not 
reached the final limit, and that while we 
now rest a while we have not gone to 
sleep. He thus puts the case: 

“There is one great fact that makes a new 
tariff epoch. That fact is that the Republican 
party has changed its front. Whereas it has 
been marching toward higher and higher tariff, 
it has now faced about and is marching, no 
matter how slow any one may think its pres- 
ent pace is, toward lower tariffs. It has rec- 
ognized changed conditions. This is a won- 
derful, radical and fundamental change, the 
importance of which has not been sufficiently 
recognized. 

“Tt is true that the Payne bill does not con- 

tain as much downward revision as the great 
majority of members of the Republican party 
had wished. It is perfectly well known that 
it did not contain as much of that revision as 
the President wished. But the Payne bill as it 
passed the House was an intentional and 
avowed revision downward, and, though it 
was modified before it was finally enacted, it 
would be impossible to deny successfully that 
as it stands it is a practical confirmation of the 
new policy of the Republican party.” 
It may be said that Mr. MacVeagh has 
been a Democrat, and that his statement 
is personal, but there is this change in 
the Republican drift, and many will be 
glad to see the party, which was com- 
pelled after the Civil War to turn to pro- 
tection, ready to consider the consumers 
as well as the manufacturers. 


a 


pee ie The French peademy has 
Sesaineni forty ImmortaJs, but exactly 

how many. of them will 
achieve more than the current immortal- 
ity of a generation we do not know. The 
United States is a much bigger country 
than is France, and it seemed ungener- 
ous in organizing an American Academy 
of Arts and Letters to limit the number 
of our Immortals so narrowly, and so 
they have allowed themselves fifty mem- 
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bers. Why not make it one or two hun- 
dred? A hundred would not be a bad 
proportion as compared with France, for 
we are growing. They meet this month 
in Washington and will fill the vacancies 
in their members, for they have organ- 
ized with only thirty-one members at 
present, among whom are William D. 
Howells as president, Robert Underwood 
Johnson as secretary, and of other mem- 
bers Prof. William M. Sloane, S. L. 
Clemens. T. W. Higginson, Prof. T. R. 
Lounsbury, Prof. Brander Matthews, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Andrew D. White, 
John Burroughs and G. W. Cable. That 
such men as these have consented to be 
charter members is some evidence that 
it is a good thing, even if the advantage 
to letters is not quite transparent. We 
shall need to see what they can do, be- 
sides setting themselves up, or being set 
up, as the créme de la créme of American 
representatives of literature. There will 
be departments of poetry, drama, fic- 
tion, history and criticism. We suppose 
they can meet and read poems, plays, 
short stories, bits of history, and present 
criticisms, not of each other, but of their 
deceased predecessors. The French 
Academy has a gala day when’a newly 
admitted member reads a very fine eulogy 
on the deceased member whose place he 
takes ; that practice can be imported here. 
There is no dictionary to be made; other 
societies cover all the branches of learn- 
ing, and there does not seem to be much 
left to do except to meet and praise the 
dead. We do not want them to attempt 
to standardize literature, for language 
wants liberty, and the new better is al- 
ways a rebel against the tyranny of the 
good old. Possibly they may, when they 
get recognition and courage, sanction re- 
form, for example in spelling, as the 
French Academy has done. We observe 
that a number of the most prominent 
members are prominent supporters of 
more simplified spelling. 
a 


iii tian We fear our people do not 
psa apprehend what is the prog- 
ress of some of the Southern 

republics. Do they know that Argentina 
now exports more wheat than does the 
United States? In every form of enter- 
prise Argentina equals our own country, 
and it is not Anglo-Saxon; it is Latin. 
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The other day Portugal refused to con- 
sent to a certain commercial request from 
our Government, because Argentina’s 
commerce was more valuable to her than 
that of the United States. Nearly as many 
Italians now go to Argentina as come to 
this country, and the proportion is in- 
creasing. Just now Argentina and Chile 
have pierced a tunnel thru, or under, the 
Andes Mountains, and next March pas- 
sengers will be carried direct across the 
continent from one ocean to the other. 
This is made possible not only by enter- 
prise, but by the ideal treaty of peace 
and arbitration between the two most 
forward nations in South America, which 
together hold. the entire Southern tem- 
perate zone to Cape Horn. Politically 
as well as commercially and as a feat of 
engineering, this is a great event; and it 
is an example to Great Britain and 
France. They are afraid to make a tun- 
nel between their coasts, because they do 
not sufficiently trust each other in case 
of war; but Argentina and Chile, not 
many years ago at war, prefer to be 
drawn nearer, no longer separated by im- 
passable mountains, but connecting their 
two lands by iron bands. 
Js 
, Kissing the Book is 
Kissing the Book no longer any part of 
the legal oath in Great 
Britain. It has been abolished by law as 
the usual form, and ought to be abol- 
ished here. What many people most ob- 
ject to in appearing as witness in a court 
is the requirement to put their lips to the 
dirty, germ-infected cover of a book. In 
place of it the formula now to be repeat- 
ed in England is made more full, and 
calls attention to the penalty for perjury. 
That it will put an end to perjury, or 
much diminish the evil practice, we can- 
not believe, but it may do something, 
particularly if the courts will be a little 
more careful to call attention to cases in 
which perjury is punished. We are told 
that in English courts the offense is very 
common, and occurs in almost every de- 
fended case for divorce, and there are 
moralists who approve it, and who quote 
the saying, “He perjured himself like a 
gentleman.” In other cases things are 
not much better, and a witness in his 
own defense is always under suspicion 
here as well as there. Since people have 
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ceased to fear an immediate stroke from 
Heaven when taking the name of God in 
vain, a multitude of people are no more 
concerned about perjury than about any 
other falsehood, and even policemen are 
not infrequently guilty of it. We need 
more punishment by the courts instead 
of mere reprimand. 


A notable comment on 
the negro question comes 
from one of the most 
prominent of the Southern papers, The 
Southern Ruralist. The writer tells us 
that he desired a few hundred plants of 
celery, for August planting: 

“Greatly to our surprise not a commercial 
trucker, gardener or seedsman had a plant for 
sale; and the only place where we could find 
them was at the horticultural department of 
Spellman Seminary,” 
an industrial school for colored people, 
in Atlanta. The editor adds that the 
plants were of the “very best quality,” 
and very manfully acknowledges his in- 
debtedness to the negro race. The only 
party “who had the skill or the business 
instinct” to meet a general demand was 
a negro, at a school teaching negroes 
practical industries. He adds that the 
best farmers’ institutes he had ever seen 
anywhere in the South were held for 
and by negroes. The only summer 
school for farmers held during 1909, in 
Georgia, was at Clark University, an- 
other negro school for negro farmers. 
He says: 


_ “Several agricultural and technical institu- 
tions for negroes are better equipped for their 
work than the corresponding institutions for 
white boys in the same States. We begrudge 
the negro none of thése advantages ; his indus- 
trial progress; his development into a citizen 
able to do things, and to create values is a 
public advantage.” 

This generous acknowledgment closes 
as follows: 

“Meanwhile, however, what of the superior 
race? What of your children and mine?” 
‘Lhis is all good, as it is honest and just. 
We have not the least desire to add a 
comment. 


A Search for 
Celery Plants 


Jt 
The papers have made considerable to- 
do about Professor Jonnesco’s method of 
anesthesia by the injection of stovaine 
into the spinal canal. Some ten years 
ago there was a wave of similar sensa- 
tional interest over the use of cocaine 





solution for the same putpose adminis- 
tered in the same way. That method was 
given up not because cocaine was not 
effective as an anesthetic, but because in- 
jections into the spinal canal may be jus- 
tified for very serious reasons when there 
is no other way of treating a dangerous 
disease, but they are too dangerous as a 
routine mode of employing anesthetics. 
It is obvious then that Professor Jon- 
nesco’s work will have to be tested very 
carefully before it can be welcomed as a 
serious addition to medicine. It is not 
novel and it seems probably destined to 
go the way of cocaine spinal anesthesia 
which attracted a similar sensational in- 
terest a decade ago. 

wd 


When THE INDEPENDENT went to 
press on Tuesday morning of last week 
we had on our desk the confidential copy 
of the President’s message, but we did 
not think it was right to make use of it 
for the reason that we could not then be 
sure that it would be presented to Con- 
gress on that day. It is to the great 
credit of the newspaper press of the 
country that confidential documents are 
so seldom published before they are re- 
leased. Hundreds of copies of the mes- 
sage were distributed, but not one jour- 
nal broke faith. There is honor among 
journals. Of course, we could have put 
off printing for a day, but that would 
have made the magazine late for our 
more distant subscribers, and we owe a 
duty to them. 

& 

Once more in this State, thru a case 
of complaint in Freeport, the question 
arises of reading the Bible, or other re- 
ligious service, in the public schools. 
When will our people learn that religion 
is the business of the Church, and that 
the Church, not the State, is responsible 
for religious instruction? If the Church 
fails, so much the worse for the Church. 


& 


Everybody knows, or says, that the 
yellow race is inferior, and yet it is a 
strange fact that last week a Chinese stu- 
dent at Yale took the Ten Eyck prize at 
the Junior exhibition, one of the most 
valued honors in college. Why cannot 
we at least keep the scholastic honors for 
home consumption? 
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THE OLD CUSTOM HOUSE. 


The New York Customs Service 


Ir was fitting that the transfer of the 
headquarters of the customs service of 
the great port of New York to an impos- 
ing and beautiful new building, a picture 
of which we publish today, should be fol- 
lowed by a notable effort to purify that 
service and make it worthy of its new 
home. Much credit is due to Collector 
Loeb for the house-cleaning work in 
which he has been engaged. Before his 
appointment to the office, and while he 
was Secretary to President Roosevelt, he 
acquired some knowledge of the great 
frauds as to which he has since obtained 
evidence for use in court, and on account 
of which he has dismissed more than 100 
of the custom house employees. Richard 
Parr, whose investigations in the weigh- 
ing department have been so fruitful in 
indictments and in the recovery of dues 


withheld by fraud, was a man whom Sec- 
retary Loeb knew and trusted, and he 
was employed at the Secretary’s sugges- 
tion. Knowing how much was to be 
done in the New York custom house, Mr. 
Loeb desired ‘to take up the task. Re- 
sults thus far show that the office was 
given to the right man. 

In his annual report, published last 
week, the Secretary of the Treasury, af- 
ter speaking of the “diseased condition” 
disclosed by the Sugar Trust frauds, 
said: 

“Difficult as it always is to sufficiently bring 
to light the facts of such a condition to afford 
a basis for rehabilitation, this has been already 
largely accomplished. Much has been discov- 
ered to afford an understanding of the situa- 
tion, with the result of numerous seizures, of 
numerous prosecutions made or projected, and 
of important and successful beginnings of a 
complete rehabilitation. While the recovery of 
evaded duties and the prosecution of individu- 
als have been of large significance, the greatest 
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asset to the Government is the knowledge and 
the light which guarantee in time a wholesome 
reorganization. 

“The study of the causes of the demoraliza- 
tion which has been revealed is still incom- 
plete, but the main causes are evident. It is 
clear, for instance, that the influence of local 
politics and politicians upon the customs ser- 
vice has been most deleterious, and has pro- 
moted that laxity and low tone which prepare 
and furnish an inviting soil for dishonesty and 
fraud.. Unless the customs service can be re- 
leased from the payment of political debts and 
exactions, and from meeting the supposed ex- 
igencies of political organizations, big and lit- 
tle, it will be impossible to have an honest 
service for any length of time. 

“Any considerable share of the present cost 
of this demoralization to the public revenues, 
to the efficiency of the service, and to the pub- 
lic and private morality is a tremendous 
amount to pay in mere liquidation of the small 
debts of political leaders.” 


The work of detection, prosecution 
and reorganization, he adds, has occupied 
but a few months and, of course, is not 
complete. But it will lead in the end, he 
predicts, “to the establishment of an ad- 
ministration of the customs service that 
will be fit for the government of a great 
nation.” . 








....On the roth, the Government pub- 
lished. its estimate of the cotton crop, 
which was unexpectedly low, being only 
10,088,000 bales, against 12,920,000 last 
year, 11,628,000 in 1907, and 12,546,000 
in 1906. Prices rose at once on the Cot- 
ton Exchanges, and in only one year dur- 
ing the last three decades have they been 
higher. A further curtailment of pro- 
duction at the mills in this country and in 
England is expected. 


vee P. Morgan & Co. have an- 
nounced that after January 1, 1910, the 
London house of J. S. Morgan & Co. 
will become Morgan, Grenfell & Co. 
The partners of the New York firm and 
of the Philadelphia house of Drexel & 
Co. will participate in the same manner 
as in the Paris house of Morgan, Harjes 
& Co. This makes the partnership in 
the four financial houses in New York, 
London, Paris and Philadelphia iden- 
tical. Heretofore the only partners rep- 
resenting the New York firm in the Lon- 
don house were J. P. Morgan and J. P. 
Morgan, Jr. 
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The Phenix Insurance Company 
and the American Credit 
Indemnity Company 


THE recent revelations in the insur- 
ance world were indirectly a tribute to 
Governor Hughes in that his appointee 
is doing things and finding out things 
that ought to have been known long ago, 
but which remained dormant under 
former insurance superintendents, in- 
cluding the immediate predecessor of 
Superintendent Hotchkiss. Because of 
the activity and ability of William H. 
Hotchkiss it became known last week 
that certain irregularities had been per- 
mitted to creep into the affairs of the 
Phenix Insurance Company of Brook- 
lyn. As a result of a partial examina- 
tion of the Phenix, Superintendent 
Hotchkiss charges that George P. Shel- 
don, the company’s president for the 
past twenty-two years, has been specu- 
lating with its funds, one result of which 
has been a considerable loss to Mr. Shel- 
don’s company. The president’s specu- 
lation has not, it appears from informa- 
tion given out by the Insurance Depart- 
ment, impaired the company’s capital of 
$1,500,000, and there remains a surplus 
of not less than $500,000. The company 
is consequently entirely solvent and its 
ability to meet all its obligations is ad- 
mitted: Mr. Sheldon has, however, been 
retired by the board of directors, at the 
instance of Superintendent Hotchkiss, 
and E. W. T. Gray, auditor of the Con- 
tinental Insurance Company, has been 
elected to the vacancy thus caused. 
Other changes in the board of officers 
of the Phenix are as follows: Henry E. 
Hess, manager of the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange, succeeds George 
H. Ingraham as vice-president; David 
Rumsey succeeds Secretary Charles F. 
Koster and has also been made a vice- 
president. Henry Evans, president of 
the Continental Insurance Company, has 
also been elected chairman of the board 
of directors of the Phenix and has as- 
sumed the direction of the company’s 
affairs in the interim. Mr. Sheldon, the 
deposed president, has been very ill for 
some weeks at Greenwich, Conn., where 
he resides. But little hope of his recov- 


ery remains. In addition to the charges 
of converting to his own use funds be- 
longing to the Phenix Insurance Com- 
pany, Mr. Sheldon is also charged with 
authorizing loans to various officials con- 
nected with the Insurance Department, 
and that by this and other means the 
Phenix Insurance Company escaped ex- 
amination for the full term of twenty- 
two years during which Mr. Sheldon 
held office as president. It is charged by 
Superintendent Hotchkiss that loans 
were made to James F. Pierce, then 
Superintendent of Insurance, $39,500; 
to Chief Examiner Isaac Vanderpoel, of 
the Department, $100,000; to Deputy 
Superintendent Robert’ H. Hunter, 
$60,000, and Third Deputy Superintend- 
ent William H. Buckley, $61,000. The 
reports made during the past ten years to 
the Department by the Phenix Company 
are alleged to have been false in more 
than one particular. The company is 
charged with having made “wash sales,” 
whereby assets of more desirable charac- 
ter were substituted for those of lesser 
value on December 31, and the substitu- 
tion withdrawn on January Ist following. 
It is also charged that President Shel- 
don maintained for the company a 
speculative account with at least one 
brokerage house; that drafts on this ac- 
count drawn by him as president were 
converted to his personal use without 
color of authority; that the insurance 
law of 1906 was violated, in that loans 
were made not only to President Shel- 
don, but likewise to Secretary Koster; 
that President Sheldon had persistently 
overdrawn his salary account, which is 
now paid to October 1, rgro. 

The Insurance Department of this 
State, in connection with the Insurance 
Department of the State of Massachu- 
setts, made a joint examination of the 
American Credit Indemnity Company— 
the first since 1904—and in which it was 
found that improper methods were used 
by the company. The capital is shown 
to have been impaired. The annual re- 
ports have been misleading, if not de- 
ceptive. The dividends have been ex- 
cessive. In view of which the company 
is required to bring about a change in 
management as one condition of continu- 
ing in business. 
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FOR OVER 
16 
YEARS 





























Our record of over 16 years is open to exami- 
nation at our place of business and in the public 
files of the New York State Banking Depart- 
ment. During this time we have never paid less 
than 5% a year on savings accounts and in- 
creased our 


ASSETS TO OVER $2,000,000 
AND ACCUMULATED SURPLUS AND 
PROFITS OF 150,000 


Your account may be opened by mail at any 
time. Earnings begin at once and paid in full 
to date of withdrawal, which may be made on 
short notice. Security—the best known—selected 
sooner on New York and Suburban Real 
‘state. 


Our business is conducted 
Under Supervision of 
New York Banking Department 


Patrons in all parts of the 
United States, some _ prob- 
ably in your locality, heartily 
endorse our methods and 
permit us to refer to them. 


Write for Booklet 
Industrial Savings and toan Co. 


19 Times Bldg. 
Broadway and 42d St., New York 








Conservative Investments 


We Own and Offer 


Schwarzschild & Sulzberger, 6s 
To Yield 5.95% 


Louisville Railways, 5s 
To Yield 4.60% 


Pay-as-you-enter Gar Stock 
To Yield 8%, with Unusual Possibilities. 


The investor who desires an adequate return for 
his money would do well to investigate the merits 
in particular of the P-A-Y-E offering, as a regu- 
lar dividend payer, with unusual prospects for a 
speedy increase in capital value. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET “NO. 30.” 


CARLISLE & COMPANY 
BANKERS AND BROKERS 
74 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Tel. 657-658-659-3688 Rector. 




















Church Organs 


Quality vs. Quantity 


We only use the highest grade 
of materials in our organs, and, 
consequently, the tone pro- 
duced is farsuperior. We assert 
that an organ containing ten or 
more stops of the best materials 
and workmanship is more valu- 
able than an inferior instrument 
having twice the number of 
stops. 


Write for descriptive book 
“T” explaining our system and 
methods of construction. 


AUSTIN ORGAN COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


LZ 
<——/ 














for Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Sore Throat, 
> ar | Coughs, Bronchitis, 





eee 


— Colds, Diphtheria, 
‘Used while you sleep.” 


Catarrh. 


Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms 
of Whooping Cough. Ever dreaded Croup cannot 
exist where Cresoleneis used. 

It acts directly on the nose and throat, making 
breathing easy in the case of colds; soothes the 
sore throat and stops the cough, 

Cresolene is a powerful germicide, acting both 
as a curative and preventive in contagious diseases. 

It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 30 
years of successful use. 

For Sale By All Druggists 
Send Postal for Descriptive Booklet 


Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets, for the irrita- 
ted throat, of your druggist or from us, 10c. in stamps. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton Si., New York 


Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada. 
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THE GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY. 


Alexander J. Hemphill was elected, last 
week, president of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, and at the same meeting Henry P. 
Davison, E. C. Converse, William H. Porter 
and Albert H. Wiggin were elected directors, 
to fill vacancies caused by the deaths of H.’H. 
Rogers and E. H. Harriman and the resignation 
of Frederic Cromwell and E. C. Hebbard. 
Mr. Davison (who is at the head of the group 
of men who recently acquired control of the 
company) was made a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee. Mr. Hemphill (vice-president 
of the company. since February, 1905) was 
born in Philadelphia in 1856. For several 
years and until 1883 he was in the accounting 
department of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany. He then became Secretary of the Nor- 
folk & Western Railroad Company. The late 
John W. Castles was president of the Guar- 
anty Trust until he resigned to become _presi- 
dent of the Union Trust Company, and since 
his resignation the burden of management has 
rested mainly upon Mr. Hemphill’s shoulders. 
The company has a capital of $2,000,000, with 
a surplus of $8,000,000. According to its state- 
ment of June 30, its undivided profits were 
$291,197, its deposits $88,435,679, and its total 
resources $99,048,537. 


NOT IN CONTROL OF NEW YORK LIFE. 


Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the New 
York Life Insurance Company, has issued this 
statement: “Since J. P. Morgan & Company 
secured a controlling interest in the stock of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, the 
statement has been widely circulated that 


Messrs. Morgan & Company also control in 
some way the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany. I wish to deny this in the most em- 
phatic manner. The New York Life has no 
capital stock, and is controlled only by its trus- 
tees and officers. It has no alliances directly or 
indirectly with any other corporation or firm.” 


READING NOTICE 








DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 





Guaranty Trust Co., of New York, quarterly, 
5 per cent., payable December 31, I909. 

International Silver Co., quarterly, preferred, 
1% per cent., also extra % per cent., payable 
January 3, I9gro. 

International Silver Co., Coupons No. 14 
from Debenture Bonds, payable on and after 
January I, 1910. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Co., semi- 
annual, preferred, 2% per cent., payable Janu- 
ary 15, 1910. 

St. Louis & Southwestern Railway Co., semi- 
annual, preferred, $2.50 per share, payable 
January 15, I9Io. 

Western Union Telegraph Co., quarterly, 4 
per cent. payable January 15, 1910. 

Williamsburgh Savings Bank, semi-annual, 4 
per cent. per annum, payable January I, 1910. 





PICTURES AS HOLIDAY GIFTS 
A great deal of our pleasure in this life comes to us 
thru the eyes. A beautiful picture makes us happier be- 
cause it appeals to our sense of taste. Pictures should 
therefore 4 very cafefully selected. Mr. C. Klackner 
has a gallery in West. Twenty-eighth street, known as the 


‘Klackner Art Gallery, where he makes a business of se- 


lecting and selling desirable pictures. His stock con- 
sists of paintings in oil and water colors, artist_ proof 
etchings, mezzotints and Japanese prints. Out of such 
a stock the most critical connoisseur ought to be able to 
make a satisfactory selection. A good picture is often 
the keynote of a room and its furnishing and exercises 
a wide, if sometimes unexpected, influence. Pictures of 
any kind make admirable holiday gifts that well serve 
as remembrances. Mr. Klackner is always pleased to 
have visitors at hi+ gallery and to show them such pic- 
tures as he may have on hand. An illustrated list of a 
few of the Klackner publications may be obtained on ap- 
plication at 7 West Twenty-eighth street, New York. 





EUROP BEST WAY TO SE EUROPE AT 

MODERATE COST. SEND FOR 
—————__ BOOKLET. J. P. GRAHAM, IDEAL 
TOURS, BOX 1055-A, PITTSBURG 


HOLY LAND foregone 

Tour. kgypt and 

much of Europe Passion Play. March to 

June. Fine accommodations. $550 to $725. 

REV. RAY ALLEN, Rochester, N.- Y- 
ven an organizer of 


EUROPE—1910—Free Trip f'Sney" ot ®ve. For 


gi 
full particulars, address L. K. Barnes, 48 McDonough S&t., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 














By the WHITE STAR LINE 
Alternate Sailings from New York and Boston the 


“CEDRIC” and “CELTIC” 


Largest Steamers in the Trade 
and the Send for sailing liet and 
Romanic —a oy 


Canopic 
Cretic 


Cruise of the 


“ Arabic” 


To Madeira, Spain 
Mediterranean Ports 
Palestine and Egypt 


CRUISE DEPT. 
WHITE STAR LINE 
or Local Agts. N.Y. 














HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 
Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 
“In the Heart of Things” 
Rooms, $2.00 per day and @ 


Room and Bath, $3.00 per day and = 
Parier, Bedroom and Bath, £5.00 per day and ap 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Broadway and iith Street 
New York City 


Rooms $1.00 and 
WM. TAYLOR & N, Inc. 


Dr SAACTHomPSONS EYE WATER 








